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BY    WAY    OF    INTRODUCTION. 

#T%E  notice  with  pleasure  the  editorial  in  the  November  i-stic  of  the   luclcsi- 
\My   astical  Review  giving  so  kindly  a  welcome  to  the  new  management  oi 

Church  Music.    We  hope  to  realize  all  the  good  wishes  of  our  friends 

and  more.  We  hope  in  particular  to  disappoint  those  who  may  look  for  anything 
like  had  humor  or  rancor  in  our  pages.  We  desire  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  Church  after  the  manner  of  true  Churchmen,  thus  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  our  distinguished  predecessors  in  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love;  s,,  that  the 
Dolphin  may  not  have  to  regret  having  entrusted  it-  offspring  to  a  Fischer. 
We  here  reproduce  the  text  of  the  editorial  in  question  : 
to 

OUR    "CHURCH    MUSIC"    MAGAZINE. 

The  new  quarterly  magazine,  Church  Music,  which  we  organized  to  promote  the  in- 
troduction into  our  liturgical  services  of  that  hecoming  and  devotional  style  of  music  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  so  strongly  insisted  upon  in  his  famous  Motu  proprio,  has  completed  its 
first  volume   (December,    1905;    March,  June  .aid   September,    1906). 

This  volume  contains  576  pages  (besides  ,^_>  pages  of  Music  Supplements)  of  the  very 
best  of  Church  music  literature,  combining  theory  witli  practical  illustration,  by  thi 
most  authorities,  including  the  Solesmes  school,  in  England,  America,  France,  Ital 
Germany.  Any  one  at  all  interested  in  the  subject  of  Catholic  liturgy  who  look-  over  the 
complete  table  of  contents  of  this  volume  will  be  convinced  that  it  covers  every  phase  of  the 
question  of  Church-music  reform,  and  that  its  first  appeal  has  been  not  only  dignified  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  but  also  all-sided. 

If,  despite  this  fact,  not  everybody  has  found  everything  he  wanted  in  it^  p 
reason  is  probably  to  be  sought  in  the  very  nature  of  the  needs  we  were  called  upon  to 
supply.  In  the  first  place,  the  educated  and  intelligent  musician  had  to  be  addressed,  Mnce 
he  must  perforce  lead  in  the  new  departure.  The  teachers,  also,  of  children  and  the  modest 
country  church  organist  wished  to  be  guided  and  instructed  in  certain  matters  that  might 
fairly  be  looked  for  in  the  primer  or  manual.  The  director  of  the  cathedral  choir  with 
graded  male  voices,  and  the  academy  or  sodality  choir-leader  looked  for  matter  that  would 
afford  them  instruction  and  at  the  same  time  attractive  repertoires.  Again,  prejudices  were 
to  be  met,  misconceptions  removed,  and  opposition  was  to  be  counteracted.  1  he  writers 
had  to  present  the  science  and  the  art  of  Church  music  in  a  style  that  would  uphold  the 
good  cause  not  only  against  the  lamentable  apathy  and  indifference,  but  also  against  the 
specious  pleas  of  those  who  want  the  old  order  of  things  to  continue. 

We  made  our  appeal  principally  to  the  clergy,  in  the  hope  that  we  might  a: 
energies  of  those  with  whom  necessarily   lies  the  power  to  carry  out— though   not   without 
great  sacrifice  and  labor  in  most  cases— the  method  of  reform  suggested  hy  those  who  are 
in  authority  and  well  informed,  and  who  have  at  heart  the  true  plory  of  the  beautiful  spouse 
of  Christ  made  sad  and  at  times  ridiculous  by  the  frivolity  of  the  services  in  our  chnrches. 

In  this  we  succeeded  <o  far  as  to  obtain  a  subscription  list  of  just  840  persons,  mostly 
priests,  interested  in  the  movement.  The  expenses  incurred  by  the  launching  of  the  maga- 
zine could  not  of  course  be  covered  by  this  number;  but  the  deficit  of  over  five  t! 
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dollars  ($5,000),  which  we  thus  incur  does  not  deter  us  from  continuing  in  the  effort,  al- 
though it  has  induced  us  to  change  the  method  of  our  advocacy  in  behalf  of  the  practical 
introduction  of  the  Motu  proprio.  There  must  be  found  a  way  of  reaching  the  laity  who 
ought  to  be  interested  in  this  matter,  other  than  that  of  appealing  chiefly  to  the  clergy. 
Through  The  Ecclesiastical  Review  we  shall  still  continue  our  plea  to  our  priests.  But 
we  have  also  made  arrangements  with  a  firm  which  is  in  close  contact  with  the  musical 
world,  and  can  thus  directly  address  the  organists  and  the  leaders  of  choirs. 

The  Messrs.  J.  Fischer  &  Brother,  of  New  York,  will  now  publish  the  magazine,  fol- 
lowing out  and  improving  the  lines  laid  down  by  us  from  the  beginning,  and  keeping  stead- 
ily in  mind  the  purpose  of  the  Holy  Father  as  outlined  in  his  Motu  proprio. 

The  above  mentioned  publishers  represent  an  old  and  well  established  firm  with  con- 
nections in  many  parts  of  the  world.  The  founder  of  the  house  in  the  United  States,  a 
devoted  Catholic  and  a  practical  musician,  was  one  of  the  original  organizers  of  the  Cecilian 
School  of  Church  music  in  this  country,  and  the  traditions  established  by  him  have  been 
so  far  upheld  by  his  successors  as  to  bring  their  enterprise  into  perfect  and  generous  sym- 
pathy with  the  new  movement  for  the  complete  and  perfect  reestablishment  of  the  liturgical 
chant.  There  is,  therefore,  every  reason  to  hope  that  Church  Music  will  accomplish  its 
aim  more  rapidly  and  more  effectually  than  could  have  been  done  otherwise. 

To  assure  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  magazine,  it  will  be  published  hereafter  bi- 
monthly, instead  of  quarterly,  and  the  yearly  subscription  will  be  $1.50,  instead  of  $2.00. 
Some  of  the  contents  of  the  next  number  (15.  November),  which  will  be  the  first  of  Volume 
II,  are:  Suggestions  on  Organizing  Boy  Choirs  and  on  their  Training,  by  an  Experienced 
Choirmaster;  Practical  Hints  for  organists  on  the  Use  of  the  Ordo,  by  a  Seminary  Professor; 
Letters  from  Rome  on  the  Vatican  Chant  Books;  continuation  of  the  excellent  Gregorian 
Rhythm  Course,  by  the  Very  Rev.  Dom  Andre  Mocquereau.  There  will  also  appear  regu- 
larly biographical  sketches  of  contemporary  Catholic  composers  and  of  others  prominent  in 
the  Gregorian  movement.  A  special  section  of  future  issues  will  be  devoted  to  "Religious 
Oratorios."  This  department  will  be  opened  in  the  forthcoming  number  with  a  most  in- 
teresting paper  on  the  Franciscan  Friar,  P.  Hartmann  (von  an  der  Lahn-Hochbrunn)  and 
his  most  recent  works.  Our  readers  are  no  doubt  aware  that  Fr.  Hartmann,  O.F.M.,  is  at 
this  writing  in  America,  directing  the  performances  of  some  of  his  oratorios  in  our  large 
cities.  It  is  claimed  that  these  compositions  take  rank  with  those  of  Sir  Edward  Elgar, 
and  such  critics  as  Hanslick  do  not  hesitate  to  place  the  Friar's  "St.  Francis"  above  Tinel's 
Oratorio  of  the  same  name. 

The  magazine  will  also  contain,  as  heretofore,  articles  on  the  theory  and  practice  of 
the  liturgical  song,  Music  Supplements  to  suit  the  several  seasons  of  the  ecclesiastical  year, 
and  such  other  matter  as  will  contribute  to  aid  the  organist,  choirmaster,  or  teacher.  Our 
priests  are  invited  to  continue  and  increase  their  interest  in  the  movement  so  well  calculated 
to  strengthen  the  Church  in  these  days  of  worldly  standards. 
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GREGORIAN  RHYTHM. 

(Continued.) 

A  Theoretical  and  Practical  Course,  by 

Dom  Andre  Mocquereau,  O.  S.  B., 

Prior  of  Solesmes. 

Chapter  XIV.     Chironomy,  or   the  Gestural   Indication  orian 

Rhythm. 

173.  Present  position  of  the  question.  The  ancients  were  not  satisfied  with 
having  a  clear  and  accurate  terminology  at  their  disposal  for  Netting  forth  the 
rhythmical  movement;  they,  further,  in  order  to  exhibit  it  to  the  eye,  not  only 
employed  movements  of  the  body  in  dancing,  but  also  gestures.     Like  our 

they  made  use  of  the  hand  or  the  foot,  and  these  gestures  naturally  reproduced 
the  rhythmical  motions  of  dancing.     The  raising  of  the  hand  or  fool   1 
ponded  with  the  arsis;  the  lowering  of  the  hand  or   foot   showed  the  thesis. 
What  could  be  more  natural,  for,  as  Father  Nietzsche  remark-,  "the  musical  or 
rhythmical  motif  is  simply  an  emotional  gesture,"  a  definition  ;h  true  a>  it  is  bold. 

174.  Chironomy,  or  the  indication  of  rhythm  by  means  of  the  hand  (,^/p, 
hand,  vojios,  rule),  has  always  been  in  use.  The  historical  point  of  view  i>  well 
set  forth  by  Dom  Ambrose  Kienle  in  the  Vierteljahrsschrift  fur  Musikwissen- 
schaft,  Leipzig,  Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  1885,  p.  [85.  There  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Gregorian  Chant  was  performed  under  the  direction  of  a  Primicerius  or  Prior 
Scholac,  whose  hand  showed  the  movement  of  the  rhythm  and  melody. 

175.  In  his  Commcmoratio  Brevis,  Ilucbald  does  not  hesitate  to  advise  the 
choir-master  to  show  the  course  of  the  rhythm  by  means  of  a  stroke  of  the  hand 
or  foot  to  make  children  from  the  earliest  age  mark  the  theory  and  the  practice 
of  rhythm. 

"This  way  of  conducting  a  choir."  says  Dom  Kienle,  "may  perhaps  seem  to 
us  somewhat  strange  and  contrary  to  our  notions  of  doing  things  to-day.  Hut 
it  is  nevertheless  in  strict  accord  with  the  natural  and  spontaneous  character  of 
those  times,  and  it  is  admirably  calculated  to  produce  ensemble  in  the  si: 

The  precentor,  who  has  to  set  the  time  for  others  and  train  them  in  plain 

chant,  instinctively  has  recourse  to  this  means,  which  is  a  really  intuitive  method 
in  music,  when  he  is  at  a  loss  for  what  to  say  and  cannot  put  his  ideas  into  words. 
And  that  is  quite  natural,  for  it  makes  the  melody  visible,  pictorial,  perceptible. 
We  might  also  suppose  that  this  melodic  movement,  which  arise-  s(1  naturally, 
could,  in  spite  of  its  subjective  irregularity,  be  reduced  to  a  definite  rule,  and  be 
objectively  defined,  and  become  a  law  of  the  beautiful  for  mimetic  arts.  Such 
must  have  certainly  been  the  lines  traced  for  tonal  movements  by  the  Roman  pre- 
centor: they  must  have  been  fine,  graceful,  typical  and  even  for  evenly-balanced 
forms,  and  based  upon  certain  fundamental  gestures,  while  free  enough  to  permit 
the  precentor  to  mark  each  musical  impulse,  which  he  experienced,  by  accentuat- 
ing it  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

176.  The  problem  is  very  well  stated  in  these  lines.     How  is  it  to  be 
Although  hitherto  various  rhythms  have  only  been  dealt  with  very  generally,  and 
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although  the  text  and  the  melody  have  not  yet  been  reached,  yet  enough  has  been 
said  for  us  to  formulate  the  principles  of  Gregorian  chironomy,  and  also  to  enable 
us  to  apply  them  to  the  different  kinds  of  rhythms  which  we  have  so  far  studied, 
since  they  are  all  Gregorian. 

Different  Sorts  of  Chironomy. 

177.  The  primary  gestures  upon  which  chironomy  is  based  should  clearly 
avoid  everything  that  has  any  likeness  to  fixed  time  or  in  any  way  resembles  the 
rigid  and  ungraceful  motions  taught  in  singing  exercise-books.  The  broad  prin- 
ciple must  be  laid  down  at  the  outset  that  chironomy,  like  written  notation,  ought 
to  reproduce  with  accuracy,  not  the  fixed  time,  but  the  rhythmical  and  melodic 
flow  of  the  musical  period,  and  never  to  go  astray  from  it. 

Since,  however,  there  are  several  kinds  of  rhythmical  progression  in  the 
analysis  of  a  musical  period,  which  of  them  ought  to  be  followed?  This  ques- 
tion leads  us  to  conclude  that  there  are  just  as  many  kinds  of  chironomy  as  there 
are  sorts  of  rhythmical  analysis. 

178  (a)  There  is  first  of  all  the  chironomy  which  marks  each  individual  ictus 
(see  Fig.  no);  a  most  objectionable  procedure,  for  it  means  hammering. 
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179  (b)  Then  there  is  the  chironomy  of  the  elementary  rhythm,  in  which  the 
hand  describes  each  elementary  rhythmical  group  by  a  separate  rise  and  fall  (see 
Fig.  in)  :  a  choppy,  sliced-up,  and  therefore  unsatisfactory  method. 


Fig.  in 

180  (c)  Next,  there  is  the  chironomy  of  rhythm  analysed  into  compound 
beats,  in  which  the  hand  describes  curves  linked  together  with  a  loop  correspond- 
ing to  each  rhythmical  ictus  (see  Fig.  112).  This  sort  of  chironomy  is  an  ad- 
vance upon  the  preceding :  it  is  both  more  connected  and  more  fused  together,  but 
if  it  mark  each  separate  ictus  too  closely,  it  is  too  slavish,  and  cannot  freely  fol- 
low the  flight  of  the  melody  and  the  rhythm. 
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1S1  (d)  Again  there  is  the  chironomy  of  rhythm  analysed  into 
which  the  hand,  while  marking  each  rhythmical  ictus,  yet  follows  all  the  ai 
thetic  movements  of  each  compound  beat  (see  Figs.  [13,  114).     u,,.  manner  of 
procedure  is  perfectly  good  and  sufficieni  ;  for,  if  it  is  well  carried  out,  it  enables 
the  hand  to  portray  thefinest  and  most  delicate  shadings  of  the  sacred  chants. 


1.    Two  Arses,  One  The 
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Fig-  "J 

2.    One  Arsis,  Two  Thesis. 


182  (e)  Lastly,  there  is  the  chironomy  of  the  period,  which  is  broad,  noble 
and  powerful,  and  which,  in  a  single  rising  movement,  will  comprise  an  entire 
antecedent  or  protasis,  and  with  a  long  downward  sweep  of  the  hand  will  cm- 
brace  a  whole  apodosis.  Its  very  strength  and  breadth  will  sometimes  pi 
its  being  used,  especially  where  the  weakness  of  the  choir  demands  a  help  and  sup- 
port which  enter  more  fully  into  detail. 

183.  In  general,  the  esthetic  value  of  each  of  these  kinds  of  chironomy 
is  exactly  equivalent  to  that  of  the  model  upon  which  it  is  based,  or.  in  other 
words,  to  that  of  the  analytical  process  which  it  gesturaUy  portrays.  Neverthe- 
less, they  are  all  potentially  useful,  good  and  artistic,  even  the  tl r > t  in  certain 
cases  which  will  be  detailed  elsewhere,  always  provided  that  their  employment  is 
judiciously  regulated.  It  is  for  the  conductor  to  choose,  amidst  this  assemhlage 
of  forms  of  varied  nuances,  the  ones  which  will  best  meet  the  end  he  has  definitely 
in  view.  He  will  make  use  of  these  different  sorts  of  chironomy  by  turns, 
ing  from  one  to  the  other  with  ease  and  skill,  according  to  the  needs  and  the  effi- 
ciency of  his  choir,  but  particularly  allowing  himself  to  be  guided  by  the  feeling 
inspired  by  the  sense  of  the  words,  melody  and  rhythm;  so  that,  by  his  look  and 
gesture,  he  may  impart  it  to  the  singers  who,  being  of  one  heart  and  mind  with 
himself,  will  be  able  to  carry  out  his  wishes  with  promptitude  ami  fidelity,  and 
reproduce  the  finer  shades  of  his  thought  with  warmth  and  skill. 

Such  conducting  is  the  crowning-point  of  musical  skill.      It   presup; 
teacher  who  is  highly  instructed,  and  permeated  with  Gregorian  knowledge,  and 
likewise  a  supple  choir,  easily  controlled  by  the  lightest   sign-,  and   formed  by 
long  training  in  the  rendering  of  the  liturgical  melodies.     All  choirs  have  not 
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come  to  such  a  pitch ;  and  therefore  simpler  and  more  regular  gestures  must 
often  suffice,  and  one  of  the  forms  of  chironomy  should  be  adopted  and  retained. 
•  184.  In  such  cases  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  choose  the  chironomy  of  rhythm 
analysed  into  sections  in  which  the  hand  shows  the  clans  and  theses  of  the  rhythm 
of  each  section.  This  will  be  the  subject  of  our  studies,  and  we  shall  show  how 
to  practice  it.  It  may  also  be  associated  with  the  chironomy  of  linked  com- 
pound beats  (see  No.  180.  Fig.  112),  which  is  simpler,  and  which  underlies  the 
preceding  one.     Each  of  these  kinds  of  chironomy  completes  the  other. 

Analysis  and  Character  of  the  Simple  Movements. 

185.  I.  Local  Movement.  In  order  to  form  a  right  idea  of  chironomic 
gestures  and  of  their  accordance  with  the  audible  movements  of  melody  and 
rhythm,  one  must  have  a  proper  notion  of  local  and  visible  movement :  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  clear  conception  of  the  latter  will  only  serve  to  throw  light  upon 
the  rhythmical  movement  itself. 

186.  Movement  is  the  cessation  of  rest  or  of  immobility ;  just  as  rest  is 
the  cessation  of  movement.  Next,  all  movement  implies  an  immediately  preced- 
ing rest.  It  is  moreover  clear  that  the  movement  of  a  body  can  only  be  produced 
by  an  exterior  or  spontaneous  motive  force  which  sets  it  in  motion. 

187.  To  take  an  example.  A  ball  is  on  the  ground  at  rest:  but  as  soon  as  a 
blow  (ictus)  from  a  stick  lifts  it  through  the  air,  it  is  set  in  motion;  it  flies, 
rises,  then  deflects  and  falls ;  but  the  same  shock,  which  stays  its  fall,  makes  it 
rebound  and  leads  on  to  a  fresh  fall:  and  thus,  from  rise  to  rise,  and  from  fall 
to  fall,  the  impetus  given  by  the  original  stroke  and  by  each  subsequent  ictus  is 
gradually  exhausted,  until,  at  last,  the  ball  reaches  its  final  resting-place.  (See  Fig. 
"50 
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188.  In  this  sequence  of  movements  let  us  confine  our  attention  to  the 
first ;  for  it  is  a  capital  model  for  all  simple  movements,  whatever  be  the  nature 
of  the  body  in  motion.     Even  sound-movement  will  be  formed  upon  this  model. 

Three  moments  or  phases  are  to  be  noted  in  this  first  motion  of  the  ball 
(see  Fig.  116)  : 

B 


Fig.  1/6 
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a)  the  starting-point  or  clan; 

b)  the  flight  or  trajectory  ; 

c)  the  fall  or  stopping-point. 
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l8g.  These  three  moments  do  not  mar  the  perfect  unity  of  the  movement 
as  a  whole. 

The  starting-point  (A)  forms  a  part  of  the  movement;  for  it  is  the  begin- 
ning thereof  and  cannot  be  distinguished  therefrom,  being  itself  both  motion  and 

elan. 

The  stopping-point  (Q  also  forms  a  part  of  the  movement,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  the  end  or  close. 

Let  us  return  to  the  point  (A).  I  low  was  the  ball  set  in  motion?  It  was 
through  the  action  of  an  external  motive  force,  by  the  stroke  (ictus)  of  the 
stick;  in  other  words,  through  an  impelling  motion,  which  has  its  starting- 
(a)  (see  Fig.  117)  has  its  trajectory  (b),  and  its  stopping-point  (c),  and  tl 
just  at  the  starting-point  of  the  hall  (A);  for  it  is  the  shock  of  this  ending 
(c),  which  gave  the  impetus  required  to  set  the  ball  in  motion.  As  for  the  stick, 
its  propulsive  force  is  nothing  but  the  spontaneous  will  of  the  striker. 


'-..,_ 


190.  At  the  starting-point  of  the  ball,  it  is  important  to  note  a  two-fold 
fact: 

i.  the  end,  stopping-point  or  thetic  ictus  of  the  preliminary  movement,  ex- 
ternal to  the  ball  (c)  ; 

ii.  the  starting-point,  arsis,  or  arsic  ictus  of  the  movement  of  the  ball  itself 
(A). 

The  point    (A)    (c)    which  combines  the  two  movements,   is,  accoi 
the  point  of  view,  either  the  end  of  the  motive  movement  or  the  beginning  of  the 
movement  of  the  ball  itself.     The  stopping-point  of  the  former  is  simultaneous 
with  the  starting-point  of  the  latter.     In  other  words,  the  arsis  of  the  ball  begins 
with  the  thetic  ictus  which  puts  it  in  motion. 

191.  Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  local  movement  there  is  fusion  or  the 
linking  together  of  two  movements.  The  same  fact  is  to  be  noted  at  each  fall 
and  bouncing-point  where  the  ball  touches.  This  is  exactly  the  phenomenon  of 
fusion  which  has  already  been  remarked  in  speaking  of  the  formation  of  com- 
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pound  rhythms  (see  No.  136  and  ff).  This  local  movement  is,  moreover,  an 
exact  counterpart  of  the  complete  vocal  movement  and  of  the  chironomic  ges- 
tures of  which  we  have  to  speak. 

192.  II.  Simple  Gestures  and  their  Application  to  Simple  Rhythms. — A 
simple  gesture  is  a  local  movement,  and  must  show  all  its  characteristics.  For 
this  purpose  the  following  rhythm  is  admirably  adapted. 


a)  Arsic  binary  group. — The  binary  movement,  with  which  this  rhythm 
begins,  like  a  ball,  requires  an  impelling  force  to  start  it.  This  time  the  motive 
power  is  not  a  stick,  but  an  order  starting  from  the  brain  or  from  the  will,  and 
transmitted  like  lightning  to  the  vocal  organs,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  utter  sounds. 

193.  This  spontaneous  preliminary  motion,  though  purely  mental,  ought 
to  be  represented  in  gesture  by  a  motion  anterior  to  the  utterance  of  sound,  and 
it  is  shown  in  the  following  Figure  (119)  by  a  dotted  line.  This  figure  really 
comprises  two  movements:  first,  the  dotted  line,  corresponding  to  the  subjective 
motive  movement,  and  passing  on  in  silence  to  its  stopping-point  (c)  ;  the  second, 
shown  by  the  black  line  corresponding  with  the  sounded  movement. 


194.  The  hand  should  trace  these  lines  with  easy  grace.  It  leaves  its  rest  at 
the  point  (a)  (see  Fig.  119),  at  the  beginning  of  the  dotted  line,  and  waves  in 
the  direction  of  (b),  passes  beyond  it  and  rises  to  drop  once  more  towards  (c), 
the  end  of  this  first  quick  movement.  There,  it  strikes  the  ictus  or  first  note  of 
the  binary  group.  This  central  note  is,  as  is  the  local  movement,  the  end  of  the 
motive  motion  and  the  beginning  of  the  sound  movement.  Then  the  hand,  without 
stopping,  and  always  following  the  line  as  drawn,  continues  its  course,  starts  at 
the  same  time  as  the  voice,  attacking  the  notes  of  the  elan,  and  describes  the  curve, 
falling  and  finally  reaches  the  thetic  ictus,  the  end  of  the  movement.  As  the 
sound  of  the  voice  is  slightly  prolonged  on  this  ictus,  the  hand  accompanies  it, 
somewhat  lengthening  its  fall. 

Such  is  the  simple  gesture,  the  primary  one  to  be  mastered  by  the  teacher, 
till  he  can  make  it  with  ease,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  impart  it  to  his  pupils  at 
the  same  time  as  they  acquire  a  knowledge  of  musical  rhythm. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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TWO  NEW  BOOKS  ON  GREGORIAN  CHANT  AND  ITS 
ORATORICAL  RHYTHM. 

^^=^HE  codices  of  St.  Gall,  the  oldest  ;m<l  most  important  v.  ontain 

^^  signs  for  rhythm  which  arc  added  to  the  neums  by  the  hundreds  and 

thousands;  they  are  the  little  stroke  and  the  letters  /  and  c.  These  signs 
(Romanian  signs)  arc  explained  by  the  old  authors  as  being  marks  of  duration: 
the  little  stroke  and  the  letter  /  signifying  the  length  <>t"  the  note-,  the  letter  c 
standing  for  brevity.  As  early  as  the  ninth  century  Xotkcr,  who  was  a  monk  of 
St.  Gall  and  almost  a  contemporary  of  Romanus,  explains  the  meaning  of  the 
letters.  Guido  of  Arezzo  (eleventh  century)  speaks  of  the  little  stroke  in  his 
Micrologus.  In  the  same  century  Ariho  the  Scholastic  gives  US  the  explanation 
of  both  stroke  and  letters.     Passages  of  the  last  two  authors  will  be  quoted  later. 

The  medieval  writers  who  lived  during  the  brightest  period  of  Gregorian 
chant  speak  of  notes  long  and  short  with  a  duration  counted  off  in  exact  propor- 
tion, of  notes  which  are  marked  by  beats  (as  was  the  case  in  the  ancient  da 
meters).  A  few  of  these  passages  follow:  "What  is  the  meaning  of  singing 
rhythmically?  It  means  the  observance  of  the  length  and  the  brevity  of  the  tones. 
As  syllables  are  divided  into  long  and  short,  so  also  is  a  distinction  to  be  made 
between  long  and  short  notes.  A  due  proportion  between  these  must  be  observed 
so  that  the  melody  move  on  in  marked  time,  as  happens  in  the  case  <>f  metrical 
feet."1  "The  melody  must  accordingly  be  marked,  as  though  it  consisted  of 
metrical  feet,  therefore  one  note  must  be  twice  as  long  or  twice  as  short  as  an- 
other or  have  a  wavering  (trcmula )  value  ;  in  other  words,  they  must  be  of  various 
duration,  and  this  duration,  when  it  is  to  be  long,  is  at  times  marked  by  a  little 
stroke  added  to  the  syllable-note  (neum)."1  "A  due  proportion  of  time-value 
exists,  if  in  equal  neums,  e.  g.,  in  the  proportion  of  2  :  4,  the  duration  of  the  two 
notes  is  so  much  greater  as  their  number  is  smaller.  Thus  we  frequently  find  in 
the  older  antiphonaries  the  letters  c.  t.  m.  which  denote  brevity  iceleritatem). 
length  (tarditatem),  and  medium  duration.  In  former  times  it  was  an  object  of 
great  care  not  only  to  the  composer  but  also  to  the  singer  to  observe  this  due  pro- 
portion.    This  art  is  now  dead  and  buried  long  since."3 

Quite  a  number  of  such  testimonies  could  be  cited.  Thus  the  doctrine  of 
equal  duration  certainly  has  not  the  support  of  the  history  of  Gregorian  chant 
during  the  period  of  its  most  flourishing  state:  it  rests  exclusively  upon  the  later 
centuries  at  the  time  of  the  decadence  of  this  art.  It  is  true,  the  notation  of  the 
codices  of  this  later  period  no  longer  indicates  the  rhythm:  it  has  no  marks  for 
the  variance  of  time-value.  But  if  we  are  to  know  the  real  nature  of  a  thing  we 
must  not  judge  it  from  its  degeneracy. 

We  therefore  gladly  concede  to  the  author  of  the  Xeue  Schule  des  grcgori- 
anischen    Choralgcsangs   that   in   the    codices   of   the    period   of   dccandcnce    the 

'Hucbald  (tenth  century).    Musica  enchiriadis.     See  Migne  132,  col.  993 

:Guido  of  Arezzo,  Micrologus.  cap.  15      See  Migne,  141.  col.  394. 

'Aribo  the  Scholastic.    See  Gerbert.  Scriptores  II.  227.     Migne,  150,  coL  i.U- 
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virga  (^  )  is  not  on  principle  placed  upon  accented  syllables,4  and  that  it  does  not 
denote  longer  duration  than  the  punctum  (■).  But  it  would  be  wrong-  on  the  part 
of  Father  Johner  to  conclude  from  this,  that  Gregorian  chant  has  never  known  a 
variety  in  the  length  of  its  notes.  When,  by  the  way,  he  thinks  (p.  25,  c)  that 
the  virga — and  the  same  would  obtain,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  any  other  sign — 
cannot  signify  a  longer  note,  because  sufficient  means  for  this  purpose  are  fur- 
nished by  the  notae  repercussae  (pressus,  bistropha,  etc.),  then  his  argumentation 
rests  on  a  tottering  foundation.  Is  it  out  of  place  to  employ  two  or  more  signs 
for  the  same  thing?  Is  this  not  actually  done  in  music  as  well  as  in  other  matters? 
Besides,  we  shall  soon  see  how  matters  stand  in  regard  to  the  notae  repercussae. 

In  order  to  establish  his  thesis,  Father  Johner  then  quotes  a  passage  from 
Hucbald's  Commemoralio  brevis.  A  superficial  perusal  of  the  words,  which  are 
here  taken  from  the  context,  might,  indeed,  induce  one  to  believe  that  they  favor 
his  view:  "The  melody  should  be  rendered  with  careful  uniformity  (aequali- 
tate)" — thus  the  passage  reads,  "No  neum  and  no  tone  should  here  and  there  be 
unduly  prolonged  or  shortened."  However,  the  word  "uniformity"  may  refer  to 
the  tempo  of  the  piece,  then  the  meaning  would  be:  "It  is  incorrect  to  sing  one 
note  or  one  group  of  notes  in  a  slow,  another  in  a  fast,  tempo,"  or,  as  we  should 
express  it,  "we  should  keep  time."  Taken  in  this  sense  the  sentence  contains 
nothing  which  would  substantiate  Father  Johner's  thesis.  Now  the  passage  not 
only  may  have  this  meaning,  but  it  actually  has,  as  the  context  readily  shows: 
"The  chant  should  be  rendered  with  careful  uniformity.  ...  If  this  condition 
is  not  fulfilled,  disturbance  will  arise  when  the  choir  sings  in  a  body ;  no  member 
will  harmonize  with  the  rest,  and  the  soloist  will  be  unable  to  render  the  melody 
artistically.5  A  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  performance  should  not  mar  the  beauty 
of  the  sacred  melodies ;  no  single  neum  or  tone  should  be,  here  and  there,  unduly 
dragged  or  shortened ;  on  the  contrary,  zvhatever  is  long,  should  be  equally  long, 
whatever  is  short,  equally  short0.  .  .  .  Every  chant  should  be  executed  in  the 
same  tempo  (eodem  celeritatis  tenor e)  from  beginning  to  end."  What  is  now  left 
which  could  favor  Father  Johner's  argument  ? 

To  my  surprise,  the  author  quotes  further  in  favor  of  his  theory  the  example 
of  Hucbald's  Musica  enchiriadis,  "Ego  sum  via,"  etc.,  though  its  utter  lack  of 

4  In  the  old  neumatic  notation  also  there  existed  no  closer  relationship  between  virga 
and  word-accent;  the  vertical  virga  generally  expressed  a  higher  note  of  medium  duration, 
whilst  the  horizontal  virga  denoted  a  lower  note. 

0  Must  this  effect  necessarily  be  produced  by  singing  in  notes  of  exactly  proportional 
length  and  brevity?    Surely  not;  but  that  will  be  the  case  if  you  fail  to  keep  time. 

"To  the  last  words  Hucbald  (see  Migne,  132,  col.  1039)  immediately  adds,  "except  in 
the  periods  {exceptis  distinctionibus) ,  on  which,  however,  similar  care  must  be  bestowed." 
Rather  brief  as  this  remark  is,  it  most  probably  means :  all  long  notes,  etc.,  must  be  equally 
long,  except  the  lengthenings  (morae  ultimac  vocis)  at  the  end  of  the  distinctions  (periods). 
These,  indeed — as  we  know  from  Guido  of  Arezzo — are  not  durations  measured  out  exactly; 
but  ritardandos.  Granting  the  above  interpretation  of  Hucbald's  remark  to  be  correct,  we 
find  here  the  mora  ultimae  vocis  explicitly  distinguished  from  the  proper  rhythmical  long 
notes. 
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conclusiveness  has  so  often  been  pointed  out.  It  is  that  well-known  sophism 
which  advances  from  particular  to  general  statements.  Suppose  we  take  a  few 
measures  from  a  modern  piece  or  a  popular  church  hymn,  composed  in  quarter 
notes  only,  do  we  prove  thereby  that  in  all  our  modern  music  there  exist  only 
quarter  notes?  From  this  particular  case,  therefore,  no  general  principle  can  be 
inferred.  Besides,  Hucbald  quotes  the  example,  "Ego  sum  via,"  in  close  con- 
nection with  his  passage  cited  above  (p.  u).  He  was  there  speaking  about 
long  and  short  notes  which  are  t<>  he  timed  like  verses.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  the  long  tones  of  which  he  speaks  in  the  example  in  question  are  not  tin-  vague 
ritardandos  of  the  mora  ultimac  vocis,  but  properly  measured  long  notes  which 
the  composer  set  on  the  last  syllable-,  according  to  his  own  liking.  Furthermore 
in  Hucbald's  sentence,  "Solae  in  tribiis  membris  itltimae  longae,  reliquae  breves 
sunt"  (in  these  three  phrase-members  only  the  last  notes  are  long,  tin-  resl  are 
short),  the  word  "solae"  may  refer  to  the  two  last  notes  as  well  as  to  the  last  one 
only;  in  other  words,  we  are  free  to  suppose  that  Hucbald  speaks  here  of  common 
long  notes  and  not  of  the  ritardation  of  the  ultima  VOX.  There  is,  tlur 
nothing  in  Hucbald's'  words  out  of  which  capital  could  be  made  in  favor  of  the 
theory  of  equability.  * 

A  new  argument  is  deduced  by  Father  Johner  (  p.  2'»)  from  a  statement  of 
Franko  of  Cologne:  "By  musiea  mensurabilis  we  understand  a  melody  measured 
by  long  and  short  time-values.  It  is  called  mensurabilis  because  in  the  musiea 
plana  (i.  e.,  Gregorian  chant,  as  Father  Johner  explains  it  )  no  attention  is  paid  to 
this  measuring."  But  even  supposing  that  this  statement  has  the  meaning  which 
Father  Johner  ascribes  to  it,  the  only  logical  consequence  would  be  that  this 
opinion  was  held  by  the  masters  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  which  Franko  lived, 
but  in  no  way  that  this  was  the  character  of  Gregorian  chant  at  an  earlier  period 
when  it  was  in  its  most  flourishing  condition.  However,  in  the  same  century,  the 
Dominican  Jerome  de  Moravia7  explains  that  the  Gregorian  chant  may  be  con- 
sidered in  a  two-fold  aspect : 

(a)  In  as  far  as  it  is  independent,  i.  e..  rendered  without  discant,  or,  in 
other  words,  not  as  one  of  the  parts  of  a  polyphonic  setting; 

(b)  In  as  far  as  it  is  subject  to  the  discant.  In  the  second  case  it  is  the 
musiea  plana  described  by  Franko  in  the  passage  previously  mentioned.  But 
what  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  this  fact  against  the  different  durations  in 
the  Gregorian  chant  proper  and  independent? 

Father  Johner  himself  (No.  40)  evidently  perceives  in  the  equality  of  notes, 
if  consistently  adhered  to,  the  danger  of  "dullness  and  monotony"  threatening  his 
plainchant.  Indeed,  how  could  such  a  music  escape  the  reproach  of  being  "con- 
demned to  the  rhythm  of  the  drip  and  the  tick-tack"?  To  avoid  this  monotony, 
the  author,  with  the  majority  of  the  partisan-  of  oratorism,  forms  long  ton 
his  own,  by  means  of  the  pressus,  quilisma,  bistropha,  tristropha  and  the  mora 
vocis.  And  he  lavishes  praises  on  these  time-values  of  modern  invention. 
"The  pressus,"  he   says,  "imparts    to  the    melodies   (a)   vigorous    impulses    and 

1  Tractatus  de  Musiea.  See  de  Coussemaker,  Scriptorcs  dc  mus.  tnedii  atvi,  nova  series, 
Vol.  I. 
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points  of  support ;  (b)  an  agreeable  change  because  of  longer  time-values'* 
(p.  49).  "The  quilisma  renders  the  melody  more  expressive  as  it  interrupts  the 
uniform  movement  for  a  moment,  thus  creating  a  suspense  which,  when  resolved, 
affords  life  to  the  melody"*  (p.  50).  "The  interposed  lengthening  [of  the  mora 
vocis]  checks  for  an  instant  the  uniformity  of  the  tonal  flozv.  .  .  .  The  pro- 
longation effects  peace,  the  accentuation  of  the  following  neum,  on  the  other  hand, 
reveals  energy.  Thus  a  pleasant  change  of  shade  and  relief  is  brought  about"* 
(P-  52). 

Does  the  author  not  perceive  that  in  these  eulogies  he  furnishes  arms  against 
his  own  system  What  is  right  for  the  one  is  fair  for  the  other.  If  Father 
Johner's  own  variations  of  time-values  produce  this  effect,  why  should  not  un- 
equal durations  in  general  produce  it  ?  Surely,  the  fact  that  they  owe  their 
existence  to  Fr.  Dominicus  and  not  to  Fr.  Guido  does  not  change  the  nature  of 
the  time-values.  If,  therefore,  those  of  the  former  do  not  cause  any  "disagree- 
able, often  vehement  jerks,"  but  admit  of  a  beautiful  and  flowing  movement,  why 
should  not  the  same  be  the  case  with  those  of  the  latter?8 

By  the  introduction  of  the  numerous  and  arbitrary  long  durations  the  author 
effects  a  gaping  breach  in  his  system  of  equability.  We  could  almost  rest  satisfied 
with  the  number  of  these  long  tones  and  with  the  rhythmic  variety  they  produce 
but  for  the'ir  arbitrary  and  mechanical  distribution  and  their  non-conformity  with 
the  time-values  in  the  old  codices. 

But  with  what  right  are  these  Solesmian  prolongations  assumed?  None  of 
them — not  even  that  of  the  mora  ultimac  vocis,  at  any  rate  not  as  Father  Johner9 
wishes  it  to  be  understood — can  be  justified  by  reference  to  the  usage  prevalent 
during  the  early  Middle  Ages.  On  the  contrary,  if  brought  to  this  test  they  must 
all  be  rejected,  no  matter  how  little  the  original  usage  may  suit  our  taste: 

1.  We  do  not  find  in  any  old  writer  the  statement  that  long  sounds  are  indi- 
cated by  doubling  a  note.10 

*  Italics  mine. 

8  See  Johner,  p.  27. 

8  Father  Johner,  and  Dr.  Mathias  in  his  rhythmical  transcription  of  the  Kyriale,  double 
the  notes  to  which  they  apply  the  mora  ultimac  vocis,  i.  e.,  the  final  notes  of  the  longer  and 
the  smaller  groups  within  the  phrases  as  well  as  at  the  end.  We  have,  consequently,  pro- 
portional long  notes  in  the  strict  sense,  i.  e..  notes  twice  as  long  as  the  rest,  J  in  proportion 
to  J^  ;  Guido  of  Arezzo,  however,  regards  the  mora  vocis  only  as  a  mark  of  punctuation 
(signum  in  his  divisionibus  cxistit),  just  as  we  separate  words,  parts  and  whole  sentences 
in  the  delivery.  Hence,  according  to  him,  the  mora  vocis  is  an  indetcrmined  sustaining, 
which  may  be  very  short,  longer,  or  longest,  according  to  the  part  of  the  melody  it  termi- 
nates, "tenor  in  syllaba  quantuluscumque,  amplior  in  parte,  diutissimus  in  distinctione."  It 
is  rather  a  ritardando  than  a  long  time-value  rhythmically  measurable.  "As  a  horse,"  he 
says,  "about  to  finish  its  course,  slackens  its  speed,  so  the  voice,  tired  out,  as  it  were,  at  the 
end  of  musical  periods,  must  slacken  its  pace.  In  order  to  make  clear  this  retardation,  a 
space  more  or  less  great  may  be  left  between  the  formulas." 

10  Even  Dom  Pothier,  the  venerable  head  of  the  school  of  the  oratorical  rhythm,  denies 
that  the  strophicus  is  a  long  tone.     (See  Pothier,  translation  by  Kienle,  p.  117  seq.) 
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2.  The  bistropha,  tristropha,  etc.,  wire-  called  notae  repercussae,  i.  <•.,  notes 

which  were,  so  to  say,  struck  several  times  on  the  same  ke\  ;  hence,  their  very 
name  shows  that  they  were  not  one  prolonged  tone.'-11 

3.  In  the  Guidonian  MSS.  the  strophicus  of  the  neum-codices  i-  often  ren- 
dered by  two  notes  in  the  interval  of  half  a  tone,  a  fact   which  is  opposed  to  the 

assertion  that  they  were  blended  into  one  tone."  The  same  is  evidenced  ! 
distribution  of  syllables  in  the  tropes  and  sequences,  which  the  medieval  masters 
subsequently  put  to  melismatic  melodies  previously  composed:  each  of  tin-  notae 
repercussae — also  the  two  notes  of  tin-  pressus — received  a  syllable  of  it->  own. 
Does  not  this  fact  clearly  bear  out  the  statement  that  the  notae  repercussae  were 
considered  as  several  distinct  notes? 

4.  What  a  rhythmic  standstill  would  result  from  a  Strophicus  containing 
five  to  seven  notes— a  case  which  is  not  very  rare— if  it  were  a  tone  of  fivefold 
or  sevenfold  length!  Hence,  we  cannot,  without  stringent  proof,  assume  that 
such  long  tones  were  intended  by  the  composers  or  were  practically  executed  by 
the  Gregorian  masters  of  the  Middle  Ages  who,  in  their  theoretical  treatises,  laid 
SO  much  stress  on  accurate  symmetry  and  fluent  movement.  The  case  is  different 
in  polyphonic  pieces:  for  in  them  one  voice  may  well  sustain  a  note  of  this  length 
without  destroying  the  onward  movement,  since  this  can  be  kept  up  by  other 
voices  progressing  in  shorter  notes. 

5.  We  have  texts  of  an  old  Gregorian  master  of  the  ninth  century  which, 
in  case  of  notae  repercussae,  clearly  prescribe  two  or  three  separate  notes. 
Aurelian  of  Reome  speaks  in  his  Musica  disciplina  [Chap,  ix]  of  a  thrice-repeated 
striking  of  the  tone  (tcrna  zocis  percussione)   on  the  syllable  sane  in  the  word 

11  For  brevity's  sake  I  do  not  differentiate  bistropha  (^  ^).  tristropha  (  ^  ^  ^)  and 
bivirga    ( // )    or,   when    the    notes    are    to    be    long    (  ff)-    trivirga    {ill)    Of    (ft?)- 

The  latter  neums,  composed  of  virgas  (  /  )  are  the  notae  repercussae  proper;  but  the  square 
notation  on  lines,  since  the  12th  century,  no  longer  discriminate.-  between  strophici  and 
nota;  repercussa'.  As  the  configuration  (  7  )  c"  the  bistropha.  etc.,  indicates,  the 
latter  consists  of  liquescent  short  notes  (•  with  an  appendix  «  J  ;  L  c,  short  notes  with 
an  ornamental  small  note  of  inferior  pitch  added  to  them;  a  bistropha,  therefore.  . 
of  four  notes  (  _gj.*'lji  ),  and  the  two  principal  tones  are  not  and  cannot  be  fused  into  one 
single  tone. 

"Father  Gictmann,  S.  J.,  in  Kirchenmusik.  Jahrbuch.  Vol  K)  (1905),  p.  100.  draws  our 
attention  to  this  fact. — These  grace-notes  (not.-e  repercussae)  cxi-t  also  in  the  liturgical 
music  of  the  Orient,  and  there  the  reperenssed  note  is  preceded  by  a  small  and  higher  pitched 
note,  which  is  equivalent  to  our  appogiatura  (  -J  {_ J  ■  Y  "In  Gregorian  music,"  says  Father 

Dechevrens.  S.  J.  (  Ftudes  dc  Science  Musicale.  II.  p.  t,-,7">.  "if  we  compare  the  a 

the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  showing  notations  on  lines,  with  the  older  cod., 

find  in  the  latter  pretty  often  two  virgas   (two  repercussed  notes)   translated  in  the  former 

with  three   notes   in  the   form  of  a  torculus  (  B"B  ).     The   small   grac  -i   two 

virgas  has  here  become  a  full  note."    The  liquescent  notes,  as  we  know  from  the  old  authors. 

may,  in  practice,  be  treated  in  the  same  way— In  all  these  cases  there  can  be  no  que 

notes  fused  into  one  tone ;  all  the  notes  remain  distinct. 
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sancto.  In  another  statement  he  expresses  himself  more  clearly  still :  "Sagax 
cantor,  sagaciter  intende,  ut  sit  laus  Domino  trino  integra,  duobus  in  locis,  scilicet 
in  decima  sexta  syllaba,  et  post  in  quarta  decima,  tritium  ad  instar  manits  verber- 
antis  facias  celerem  ictum."13  The  praise  of  the  triune  God,  he  teaches,  should 
be  unimpaired  in  two  places  of  a  certain  Gloria  Patri,  and  that  will  be  accom- 
plished if  the  singer,  like  a  striking  hand,  three  times  strikes  the  tone  of  the 
tristropha  on  the  syllable  in  question. 

These  directions  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  mode  of  executing  such 
passages  in  the  liturgical  melodies  of  the  Oriental  Churches.  This  is  evidenced  by 
an  Alleluia  of  the  Greek  liturgy  which  L.  A.  Bourgault-Ducoudray  publishes 
(p.  36)  in  his  Etude  stir  la  musique  ecclcsiastique  grecquc: 


See  also  the  following  Alleluia  of  the  Coptic  liturgy : 


alle 

And  let  us  here  remember  the  close  relation  which  existed  between  the 
Western  and  Eastern  churches  until  the  eleventh  century,  and  let  us  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  recent  studies  render  the  belief  of  the  Oriental  origin  of  our 
Gregorian  system  highly  probable.  As  these  Eastern  nations,  in  their  well-known 
conservatism,  still  plow  in  the  same  way  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  Christ,  so,  too, 
they  have  preserved  rather  intact  the  modal  system  of  the  octoechos  and  the 
original  rhythm  of  proportional  long  and  short  notes.  In  the  light  of  their 
liturgical  music  we  understand  many  things  in  our  medieval  authors  which  other- 
wise remain  obscure  and  doubtful. 

As  to  the  meaning  of  the  quilisma,  Father  Johner  himself  confesses  (pp.  vii 
and  49)  that  even  the  adherents  of  his  theory  are  at  variance  with  one  another. 
Of  all  these  long  tones,  what  is  finally  left  us  as  certain  ?  And  if  the  old  writers 
are  taken  as  authorities,  e.  g.  as  regards  the  prolongation  of  the  mora  ultimae 
vocis,  why  not  as  well  take  them  as  authorities  in  regard  to  long  and  short  notes 
in  general?  Furthermore,  one  might  ask:  "If  the  equal  duration  of  notes  is  put 
before  us  as  the  ideal,  and  as  that  system  which  exclusively  claims  to  offer  salva- 
tion to  art,  why,  then,  all  these  endeavors  continually  to  disturb  this  uniformity? 
And  still  we  can  look  with  a  certain  satisfaction  upon  this  inconsistency,  since  it 
is  a  sign  that  equality  of  notes  is  secretly  felt  to  be  a  lack  of  rhythm,  or  non- 
rhythm,  and  that  in  spite  of  all  prejudices  the  feeling  for  true  rhythm  and  a 
longing  for  its  charm  cannot  be  repressed  altogether. 

In  order  to  remedy  the  want  of  rhythm  a  most  complex  system  of  accentua- 
tion is  further  called  into  play.  Unfortunately,  however,  "the  rhythm  of  the 
drip  and  tick-tack"  still  remains  monotonous,  even  though  every  third  or  fourth 

u  Gerbert,  I,  pp.  56  and  57. 

"P.  L.  Badet,  S.  J.,  Missale  copticum,  s.  2. 
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drop  and  tick  be  somewhat  heavier.     I  would  like  to  lav  before  the  reader  each 

of  the  blossoms  which  bud   forth   from  the  theory  of  rhythm  and  accentual 
taught  in  Father  Johner's  book;  but,  in  order  not  to  leu-then  this  article  unduly, 
I  must  confine  myself  to  a  few  remarks. 

Father  Johner  (p.  40,  etc.)  lays  down  the  three  fundamental  laws  which  we 
know  from  Father  Birkle's  book;  here  the  third  is  clearly  explained  as  oratorical 
rhythm.  What  has  been  said  above  of  these  laws  obtains,  therefore,  here  as  well, 
except  where  Father  Birkle  adds  observations  of  his  own. 

Furthermore,  I  invite  every  unprejudiced  reader  to  peruse  the  seventh  chap- 
ter15 of  Father  Johner's  book,  and  then  to  ask  himself  sincerely  whether  he  docs 
not  agree  with  the  following  statement:  such  a  complicated  system  of  rhythm 
and  accentuation,  even  if  otherwise  correct,  does  not  fit  into  the  books  of  (iregor- 
ian  chant  as  they  are  given  to  us  by  Rome,  and  t.>  be  used  by  our  ordinary  choris- 
ters. The  singer  of  the  Solesmes  School  must,  indeed,  possess  an  extraordinary 
memory  and  a  mind  extremely  keen  and  ready  for  decision,  if  he  is  able  to  reel 
off  in  a  twinkle  half  a  dozen  syllogisms  whenever  he  sees  one  of  those  multifar- 
ious groups  of  neums;  without  graphic  guidance  he  must  determine  here  on  a 
binary,  there  on  a  ternary,  conception  of  the  groups  and  distribute  the  accents  ac- 
cordingly ;  if  several  notes  on  one  syllable  have  the  same  pitch,  be  must  blend  the 
tones  now  into  one  long  sound,  now  sing  them  separately  (see  p.  48)  :  now  he 
must  place  the  accent  of  a  group  on  the  first  note,  and  again  not  (see  the  salicus)  : 
in  case  of  a  mora  vocis,  he  must  prolong  now  one,  now  two  notes;  in  groups  he 
must  lengthen  now  the  first  note  alone,  now  the  first  two  notes,  because  else  the 
alternation  of  accent  and  non-accent  cannot  take  place  somewhere  according  to 
some  arbitrary  rule,  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth  !  And  nothing  of  all  this  is  graphi- 
cally represented  in  the  official  edition!"1  And  despite  all  these  preoccupations  of 
mind,  the  singer  should  execute  the  melody  with  warmth  and  expression! 

But  how  many  disagreeable  accentuations — here  in  contradiction  to  the  very 
theory  of  the  all-governing  oratoric  accent — are  the  outcome  of  the  new  system: 
Domine,  virgincs,  etc.  (p.  43)  :  and  this  but  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  in 
relief  the  conception  of  rhythmical  entities  by  two  or  three!  Is  it  not  enough 
that  the  medieval  composers  saw  fit  to  tamper  with  the  word-accent,  to  "'sophis- 
ticate the  same,  as  they  express  themselves?  Should  we,  without  evident  neces- 
sity, add  new  "sophistications"  of  our  own  make?  Now  they  reply  that  the  ac- 
cents on  mi,  gi,  mentioned  above,  are  the  rhythmic,  not  the  word  accents.  But  I 
ask  how  is  it  practically  possible  to  bring  out  these  rhythmical  accents  without  at 
the  same  time  laying  stress  on  the  syllables  placed  under  the  notes?  But  enough 
dissonances ! 

15  This  chapter,  however,  propounds  but  the  doctrine  of  the  Solesmes  school. 

"The  dots  which,  in  Father  Johner's  book,  indicate  the  prolongation  of  notes,  are 
mere  subjective  marks;  they  do  not  occur  in  the  Vatican  Kyrialc.  If  Rome  does  not  object 
to  the  editions  containing  Father  Johner's  signs,  we  are  allowed  to  suppose  that  the  same 
authorities  will  not  reject  editions  which  might  be  arranged  according  to  the  rhythm; 
of  the  St.  Gall  MSS.,  and  which,  in  chants  not  offering  such  signs,  might  at  least  follow 
the  latter's  spirit. 
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I  take  pleasure  in  concluding  with  some  consonances  in  regard  to  the  chap- 
ter on  organ  accompaniment.  Father  Johner's  ideas  of  harmonization  agree  with 
those  of  Dr.  Mathias,  who  is  lately  often  spoken  of.  It  may  be  difficult  to  form 
as  yet  a  positive  judgment  on  every  detail ;  but  a  great,  if  not  the  greatest,  part  of 
the  propounded  views  may  be  said  to  be  correct.  The  instances  of  harmonization 
given  are  interesting  and  not  without  a  touch  of  poetry  as  regards  harmony  and 
tone-color;  their  effect  is  at  times  even  dreamy  and  mysterious.  It  is  true,  this 
conception  does  not  at  all  agree  with  the  idea  which  we  thus  far  have  had  of  the 
expression  peculiar  to  the  Gregorian  chant ;  the  experiment  as  such  should,  never- 
theless, be  gratefully  acknowledged  and  examined. 

The  striving  after  a  poetical  tone-color  and  varied  dynamics,  laudable  as  it 
is  in  itself,  sometimes,  however,  leads  the  author  to  prescribe  dynamic  expression 
marks  that  cannot  be  considered  natural  and  fitting  to  the  text;  thus  (p.  220)  at 
"gaudent  angeli." 

After  "gaudent"  has  been  sung  in  a  "brilliant"  forte,  the  word  "angeli" 
sounds  suddenly  forth  in  a  mysterious  pianissimo,  though  there  is  no  reason  for 
this  change  either  in  the  text  or  in  the  melody. 

In  the  passage  just  spoken  of,  as  well  as  in  several  others — and  let  this  again 
be  mentioned  with  praise — the  author  makes  use  very  efficaciously  of  sustained 
bass  notes  or  organ  points.  To  this  innovation  in  Gregorian  accompaniment  is 
added  a  freer  treatment  of  dissonances.  Until  now  it  was  generally  held  that  the 
strict  style  ought  to  be  scrupulously  observed  especially  in  the  accompaniment  of 
the  Gregorian  chant.  Fr.  Johner  is  of  different  opinion,  and  consequently  intro- 
duces diatonic  dissonances  in  the  shape  of  quite  unprepared  changing-notes ;  and 
this,  in  my  opinion,  he  often  does  with  decided  success.  The  peculiar  melismatic 
windings  of  the  traditional  chant  scarcely  accommodate  themselves  to  a  stricter 
harmony  without  causing  stiffness ;  they  involve,  as  it  were,  a  new  harmonic  situa- 
tion. It  would  be  interesting,  indeed,  if  just  through  Gregorian  chant,  by  the 
way  of  daring  devices  in  its  accompaniment,  liberation  would  come  to  Church 
music  from  many  a  prejudice  that  we  have  dragged  along  for  centuries  in  theory 
as  well  as  in  practice,  and  which  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  detriment  and 
rigidity  of  our  liturgical  compositions. 

Ludwig  Bonvin,  S.  J. 
Canisius  College,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Note. — In  the  first  part  of  this  article   (Church  Music,  Vol.  I,  p.  465,  13th  line  from 
the  bottom)  read:  "are  placed  after  every  second  or  third  count"  instead  of  "on." 
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HOW  TO  ORGANIZE  AND  CONDUCT  CHANCEL  CHOIRS. 

XT  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  offer  some  condensed  but  easily  intelligible 
and  practical  suggestions,  based  on  personal  experience,  on  these  I 
I.  Organisation;   II.  Selection   of  Men;    III.  Selection   of  Boys;    IV.   Rehearsals; 
V.  The  Choirmaster;  VI.   The  Soprano  Voice;   VII.  Attack;  VIII.   The  Alto 
Voice;  IX.  Break  through  Voice  Mutation. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  t<>  argue  at  any  length,  by  way  of  preface,  (in  such 
questions  as  the  desirability  and  feasibility  of  Chancel  Choirs.  The  simpli 
is  that  they  are  becoming  more  and  more  an  inevitable  need,  in  view  of  the 
gradual  elimination  of  women's  voices  from  our  choirs  in  parish  after  parish, 
diocese  after  diocese;  and  however  slow  this  process  of  elimination  may  he, 
whether  through  ignorance  of  how  to  supply  the  places  of  the  women  efficiently, 
or  through  a  general  vis  inertiae,  the  ultimate  outcome  is  apparent  to  any 
musician  who  studies  the  situation  with  any  degree  of  care.  An  immediate  so- 
lution of  the  problem  is,  of  course,  a  male  adult  choir;  but  this  solution,  while 
comparatively  simple,  is  not  at  all  satisfactory;  for,  first  of  all,  first  and  second 
tenor  voices  are  not  plentiful:  secondly,  the  sameness  of  quality  in  an  adult  male 
choir,  and  the  restricted  limits  of  range,  constitute  both  a  fatiguing  monotony  to  the 
ear  of  the  listener  and  a  great  handicap  to  the  invention  of  the  composer;  and, 
thirdly,  the  amount  of  liturgically  correct  ami  artistically  valuable  music  for  such 
a  choir  is  quite  small.  We  must  have  treble  voices,  and — women  having  been 
eliminated — we  must  have  recourse  to  boys. 

In  view  of  this  need,  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  arguments  urged  against 
the  use  of  boys'  voices  proceed  from  an  ignorance  of,  a)  the  real  capabilities  of  the 
boy-voice  when  properly  trained,  b)  the  abundance  of  material  at  hand,  c)  the 
comparative  inexpensiveness  of  Chancel  choirs.  This  ignorance  is  quite  intelli- 
gible; for  Catholic  musicians,  not  having  confronted  heretofore  the  problem  which 
they  now  face,  had  no  reason  to  explore  the  character  and  powers  of  the  boy- 
voice — adult  sopranos  being  most  plentiful,  pliable,  and  inexpensive,  and  the  rub- 
rical prohibitions  of  female  singers  being  utterly  unknown  to  them.  These  mu- 
sicians, in  turn,  became  advisers  to  Diocesan  Commissions,  or  to  Bishops  or  to 
Pastors,  and  decried  what  they  did  not  understand;  or,  being  forced  to  experi- 
ment with  boy-voices,  did  so  grudgingly  and  incompetently,  with  results  that, 
of  course,  jusified  all  their  previous  representations  (or  misrepresentations). 

Without  going  further  into  the  matter,  we  may  merely  state  these  facts: 
1st,  the  range  of  the  boy-voice  is  not  limited  (as  some  books  and  nearly  all 
musicians  assume)  by  I)  or  E  14th  line  or  4th  space  of  the  treble  clef),  but  can 
be  trained  to  soar  almost  indefinitely  beyond  this;  2nd,  the  boy-voice,  properly 
trained,  is  not  harsh  and  forced,  but  is  singularly  sweet,  attractive  and  facile; 
3rd,  such  voices  are  not  "very  rare",  but  very  common,  and  can  be  recruited 
from  Sunday  School  classes  or  from  parish  schools;  ////.  Chancel  Choirs  arc,  if 
properly  managed,  much  less  expensive  than  the  ••mixed"  choirs  they  must 
supplant,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  automatically  solve  many  of  the  prob- 
lems of  choir-management  which  had  previously  bothered  organist,  choirmaster, 
pastor,  curate,  parishioner— the  tangles  o\  jealousies;  questions  of  precedence; 
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unseemly  behaviour  in  the  church  during,  before,  and  after  Divine  service ;  the 
scandal  of  universal  and  perpetual  disobedience  committed  against  the  rubrics, 
against  the  edicts  of  Popes  and  of  Sacred  Congregations,  against  the  obvious 
proprieties  of  the  Liturgy  and  the  reverence  due  to  the  House  of  God. 

The  following  suggestions,  which  are  intended  to  be  condensed  rather  than 
elaborate,  and  familiar  rather  than  formal,  are  submitted  to  the  good-will  of  my 
fellow  choirmasters  with  the  conviction  that  they  will,  if  carried  out  with  zeal 
and  patience,  prove  very  effective. 

Organization. 

Have  confidence,  first  of  all,  in  your  ability  as  choirmaster,  and  feel  that  you 
are  going  to  make  the  movement  a  success.  If  it  has  been  tried  before  in  your 
locality,  and  has  failed,  console  yourself  with  the  thought  that  it  has  not  been 
tried  under  proper  auspices.  Do  not  let  the  memory  of  some  other  person's  ill- 
success  have  any  effect  upon  you,  save  to  spur  you  on  to  the  achievement  of  a 
success  all  the  more  brilliant  by  contrast  with  such  a  remembered  failure. 

Make  the  announcement  through  the  Pastor,  two  or  three  weeks  previous 
to  the  day  you  appoint  for  the  meeting;  and  "talk  it  up"  meanwhile,  on  all  pos- 
sible occasions,  until  the  news  is  thoroughly  circulated  around  the  parish. 

Invite  all  the  men  and  boys  who  are  willing  to  serve  to  meet  you  at  a  stated 
time.  Have  the  boys  and  men  come  separately.  You  might,  in  the  meantime, 
do  a  little  canvassing  among  the  Sunday  School  teachers,  and  find  out  from 
them  who  the  prospective  choristers  (boys  between  eight  and  fourteen)  might 
be ;  and  then  make  a  personal  visit  to  their  mothers  and  explain  to  them  what 
you  want  their  boys  to  do.    This  method  of  securing  boys  is  very  effective. 

Selection  of  Men. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  men  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  preliminary  gather- 
ing; and  the  more  you  can  get  to  come  the  better,  since  their  presence  will  give 
moral  support  to  the  movement. 

At  this  meeting  outline  your  plan  and  form  the  men  into  sides,  placing  ten- 
ors on  your  right,  and  the  basses  on  your  left,  without  attempting  any  weeding- 
out  of  voices  for  the  present. 

What  you  want  first  is  the  nucleus  for  a  choir,  which  will  in  time  develop 
into  a  fine  organization.  Take  all  who  come,  no  matter  how  many,  and  begin  to 
instruct  them ;  at  the  same  time  observe  carefully  their  voices,  remembering  that 
you  will  train  them  for  at  least  a  year  (a  length  of  time  which  any  sensible^ 
minded  pastor  will  allow  you)  before  doing  actual  chancel  work.  In  the  mean- 
time, you  can  diplomatically  drop  those  whom  you  will  not  use  as  choristers. 

From  ten  to  eighteen  men  will  ordinarily  suffice  for  the  choir,  and  even  a 
less  number  of  good  voices  will  be  wholly  satisfactory.  In  a  volunteer  choir, 
however,  and  especially  in  a  new  choir,  you  had  better  keep  a  good  supply  of 
men  with  you,  as  there  are  always  some  who,  when  the  novelty  wears  off,  drop 
out. 

In  classifying  your  men  into  tenor  and  bass,  you  must  use  judgment.  A  man 
who  can  easily  sing  up  to  F  or  G,  will  make  a  useful  tenor,  as  church  music 
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rarely  goes  higher  than  this.    The  men  who  can  sing  down  to  A  (first  spa 
even  to  C  (second  space),  bass  clef,  and  who  can  go  up  the  scale  easily,  say 
about  to  C  (first  line  above  the  clef),  should  be  put  on  the  bass  side. 

When  you  once  assign  the  men  to  seats,  have  them  occupj  the  same  on 

time.     This  may  seem  a  small  matter,  but  it  is  important,  ;b  the  men  get  used  to 
singing  next  to  a  certain  person,  and  can  do  better  work. 

Selection  of  Boys. 

Under  this  heading  I  shall  speak  only  of  the  selection  of  soprano  voices,  as 
I  shall  devote  space  farther  on  to  what  is  considered  the  great  "bug-bear"  in  boy 
choirs — the  alto. 

Upon  the  selection  of  boys  depends,  in  great  measure,  the  future  suo 

the  choir.     Place  the  boys  in  a  circle  around  the  piano,  I  so  that  yon  can  see  each 
one)  and  look  them  in  the  face. 

First  ask  them  to  sing  "America,"  or  some  other  familiar  song,  in  chorus. 
You  can  thus  judge  of  the  timbre  as  a  whole.     Then  divide  the  boys  into 
and  have  first  each  side,  then  eath  individual  boy.  sing  softly,  a  sustained  tone 
Exercises  Xos.  i  and  2)  on  "ah",  and,  with  same  syllable,  Exercise  Xu.  3. 
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If  a  boy  can  reach  F  (5th  line)  even  poorly,  he  will  probably  develop  into  a 
useful  chorister;  and  some  who  in  an  untrained  state,  cannot  sing  even  that  high, 
will  soon  be  able  to  do  so  with  proper  training. 

Begin  to  train  the  boys,  and  as  time  goes  on  you  can  by  observing  them 
make  your  selection  of  what  might  be  called  the  senior  choir,  i.  c.,  boys  whom 
you  will  use  in  your  regular  chancel  choir.  The  rest  of  the  boys,  and  all  new 
boys  who  come  in  thereafter,  should  be  formed  into  a  "preparatory"  class  1  which 
is  absolutely  necessary,  owing  to  the  constant  "leak"  through  voice  mutation). 
The  preparatory  class  should  be  present  at  all  rehearsals  of  the  "regular-",  to 
observe  the  methods,  and  should  also  be  given  at  least  two  rehearsals  each  week 
separately.  This  will  mean  extra  work  for  them;  but  the  incentive  will  be  that 
as  fast  as  vacancies  occur  in  the  regular  choir  they  will  be  promoted  according  to 
the  progress  they  have  made.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  keep  the  regular  boys 
"keyed  up",  since  they  will  be  always  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  other  boys  are 
ready  and  anxious  to  take  their  places. 

Rehearsals. 

If  it  is  at  all  possible,  have  a  room  set  apart  strictly  as  a  choir-room,  and 
have  it  arranged  as  such.  "A  carpenter  must  have  tools",  if  he  would  do  good 
work. 
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The  choir-room  is  really  a  "shop"  where  the  work  of  building  goes  on.  A 
choirmaster  will  often  wish  to  give  special  instruction  to  his  singers,  or  to  call 
a  special  rehearsal  at  short  notice  and  at  an  hour  suited  to  their  convenience ; 
and  it  is  therefore  well  to  have  a  room  where  there  will  be  no  conflict  between 
the  heads  of  the  various  Sodalities  who  may  have  appointed  a  meeting  for  the 
same  hour. 

The  training  of  the  voices  should  be  carried  on  with  a  piano — either  a  grand 
or  a  square — so  that  the  singers  may  face  the  choirmaster.  Never  use  organ 
accompaniment  in  training  your  boys.1 

A  good  way  to  arrange  your  choir-room  would  be  this : 
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Each  chorister  should  have  a  number  to  correspond  with  the  number  of  the 
hook  upon  which  his  vestments  hang ;  individual  numbered  lockers,  would,  of 
course,  be  still  more  satisfactory.  It  would  be  well  also  to  have  the  hymn-books 
and  other  books  which  are  in  constant  use  numbered,  and  to  hold  each  chorister 
responsible  for  the  condition  of  those  assigned  to  his  use. 

Plan  your  rehearsals  ahead  and  know  just  what  you  have  to  do.  In  the 
boys'  rehearsals  (which  should  be  as  frequent  as  possible,  but  limited  in  duration 
to  one  hour)  you  should  devote  at  least  twenty  minutes  to  breathing  and  tone 
exercise. 


*It  is  not  necessary,  even  on  special  occasions,  to  have  any  rehearsal  in  the  church. 
The  chancel  is  a  holy  place  and  should  not,  under  any  circumstance,  be  used  for  rehearsal 
purposes. 

If  the  choir  is  properly  trained,  the  singers  will  not  depend  on  accompaniment;  and  it 
is  strongly  urged  that  a  large  portion  of  the  practice  be  done  a  cappella,  since  this  gives  the 
singers  confidence  and  makes  them  depend  on  themselves. 
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The  men  of  course  may  be  kept  longer,  but  it  is  well  to  give  them  a  i 
about  midway  of  the  rehearsal,  and  at  this  time-  encourage  them  to  relax  and 
"move  around."     This  promotes  good   fellowship,  which  is  a  great   factor  in 
volunteer  choirs,  although  not  so  important  in  paid  organizations. 

Be  the  master  yourself,  and  do  not  permit  suggestions  from  anyone  during 
rehearsal.2 

Impress  upon  your  singers  that  the  smallest  detail  is  to  be  perfected;  for 
instance,  do  not  permit  the  slightest  carelessness  in  •■attacks"  or  endings;  and 
bring  the  choir  up  to  sing  the  simplest  •'Amen"  and  responses  with  great  style 
and  finish.  This  is  what  makes  a  choir  satisfactory  as  a  singing  body.  The 
best  choirs  are  those  which  impress  people,  which  produce  the  most  beautiful 
effects  in  those  smaller  parts  of  the  service  which  so  often  are  gone  through 
with  in  a  slipshod  manner.  Anything  that  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing 
well. 

In  the  full  rehearsal,  at  which  time  boys  and  men  should  practice  together, 
all  the  work  done  during  the  week  in  the  separate  rehearsals  should  he  gathered 
together  and  finished.  In  a^iew  choir  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  give 
special  instruction,  at  least  for  the  first  six  months,  on  three  distinct  branches 
in  addition  to  the  regular  tone  and  chorus  work,  namely:  i.  Reading  and  pro- 
nunciation of  Latin;  2,  Ceremonial:  3,  Gregorian  chanting. 

In  the  first  two  it  would  be  well  to  enlist  the  services  of  one  of  the  Parish 
priests  once  a  week.  As  to  chanting  from  Gregorian  notation,  the  choirmaster 
should  make  it  his  business  to  obtain  clear  and  conci.se  instruction,  and  be  able  to 
impart  it  to  his  choir  in  a  masterly  way. 

Where  it  is  at  all  possible,  the  safest  and  most  satisfactory  way  to  have  a 
sure  and  regular  attendance,  both  at  rehearsal  and  in  church,  is  to  have  the  boys, 
at  least,  paid,  even  if  only  a  small  stipend  each  month.  This  makes  them  busi- 
nesslike and  systematic.3 

2  If  you  wish  to  consult  anyone,  or  if  anyone  has  advice  to  offer  you,  have  it  done 
privately  after  rehearsal;  for,  while  it  is  by  all  means  advisable  to  keep  your  choir  in  good 
humor,  "official"  or  public  talking  is  to  be  done  only  by  yourself. 

'A  scheme  which  many  churches  use  is  to  provide  printed  tickets  reading  something 
like  these: 
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(Footnote  continued  on  next  page. 
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The  Choir-Master. 

The  choirmaster  should  remember  that  he  is  at  all  times  subject  to  the  di- 
rection and  command  of  the  Pastor.  Some  choirmasters  get  an  idea  that  they 
are  the  sole  attraction  at  church  services ! 

Never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  yourself  and  your  choir  are  there  simply 
to  assist  in  the  music  of  the  devotions,  and  that  whilst  music  plays  a  grand  part 
in  the  service  of  the  church,  and  perhaps  is  an  attraction  which  draws  many  by 
preference  to  those  church  services  which  provide  music,  yet  on  the  other  hand 
there  are  many  who  hardly  know  or  care  whether  there  is  a  choir  or  not. 

Choirmasters  should,  of  course,  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  do  fine,  devotional 
and  artistic  work ;  but  they  should  not  let  success  cause  an  undue  or  too  obvious 
self-satisfaction.  The  true  musician  does  his  work  as  an  offering  from  his  in- 
most soul ;  and  his  interpretations  of  music  are  inspired  of  the  moment, — con- 
trolled as  it  were  by  some  unseen  power  or  influence.  Such  a  musician,  however, 
is  born,  not  made ;  his  work  is  a  part  of  him,  and  he  is  not  always  calling  at- 
tention to  it. 

In  conducting  the  musical  part  of  the  services  of  the  church,  lose  sight  en- 
tirely of  what  the  congregation  is  thinking  of  your  artistic  merits,  and  center 
your  mind  on  things  higher ;  for  the  choir  is  not  an  aggregation  of  singers,  de- 
sirous of  interesting  an  audience  of  amusement  seekers. 

The  choirmaster  should  have  regular  weekly  appointments  with  the  Pastor, 
or  with  one  of  the  Priests  connected  with  the  church,  to  arrange  the  program  for 
each  succeeding  week ;  but  should  be  absolutely  free  in  his  management  of  the 
choir,  and  in  the  selection  of  its  personnel,  within,  of  course,  the  limits  assigned 
by  the  Motu  Proprio.     If,  for  instance,  he  should  find  it  necessary  to  dismiss  a 

Call  the  roll  promptly  at  the  hour  set  for  rehearsal  and  fifteen  minutes  before  each 
Sunday  service.  As  each  name  is  called  have  the  librarian  (who  should  be  one  of  the  older 
boys)  hand  out  the  tickets.  If  a  chorister  is  late  or  absent  he  forfeits  his  ticket.  The  boys 
should  keep  the  tickets  accumulated  until  the  end  of  each  month,  and  then  upon  presentation 
to  the  choirmaster  receive  the  equivalent  in  cash.  This  will  be  found  to  be  a  first  class  plan, 
and  great  "bait"  for  the  small  boy. 

Pastors  often  try  to  keep  the  boys  up  to  their  work  for  the  love  of  the  church  and  as 
a  matter  of  duty.  It  is,  however,  an  unusual  type  of  small  boy  who  at  the  age  of  the  average 
chorister  can  be  made  to  see  his  duty  in  as  clear  a  light  as  a  grown  man  would.  Let  a  circus 
or  a  ball  game  be  in  town  for  rehearsal  hour,  and  the  boy  is  quite  likely  to  see  his  path  of 
duty  in  that  direction.  A  certain  large  church,  which  I-  have  in  mind  now,  boasts  of  main- 
taining a  strictly  volunteer  choir  of  men  and  boys  with  a  high  attendance  record.  In  this 
case,  however,  an  annual  camp  in  the  country  is  provided  each  summer,  at  which  the  boys 
spend  from  two  to  six  weeks,  at  an  expense  of  $500  or  more ;  numerous  "treats"  and  theatre- 
parties  are  provided  for  the  boys  during  the  winter,  and  in  other  ways  they  are  literally 
"bought,"  and  in  a  far  less  legitimate  way  than  spending  the  same  amount  (and,  indeed, 
much  less)  to  maintain  a  pay  roll  and  a  systematic  choir. 

There  is  a  business  side  to  everything, — even  to  the  church  itself.  The  argument 
against  paying  the  boys  is  a  flimsy  one,  and  those  choirs  which  have  been  considered  first- 
class  are  invariably  paid.  Some  claim  that  if  the  boys  are  paid  they  lose  sight  of  the  spiritual 
side.  We  might  say  this  of  the  pastors  themselves,  who  receive  salaries.  The  small  boy  will 
see  the  spiritual  side  just  as  readily  if  a  small  salary  comes  his  way  each  month. 
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boy  or  drop  a  man  from  the  rolls,  his  decision  should  be  final  and  there  should  be 
absolutely  no  appeal  granted  by  the  Past 

The  choirmaster,  in  addition  to  being  trained  in  hi-;  profession,  should  have 
a  love  for  the  "small  boy",  and  be  in  sympathy  with  him;  should  take  the  trouble 
to  get  acquainted  with  him,  and  sec  in  him  las  Mr.  Henry  Duncan,  a  celebrated 

New  York  choirmaster,  remarks  )   •'neither  an  angel  nor  a  deliberate  sinnei 

a  boy";  should  take  an  interest  in  his  little  affairs  and  in  his  family;  should  even 

cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  his  parents  and  occasionally  visit  them/' 

'Where  the  pastor  leaves  the  choirmaster  in  that  absolute  control  of  the  \\"rk  which 
his  name  implies,  3011  will  always  rind,  a  well  disciplined  organization,  whose  members  look 

upon  him  as  their  head. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  it  is  so  often  the  case,  if  nun  and  boys  know  that  they  ran  go 
over  the  choirmaster's  head  in  petty  matters,  he  will  al  once  become  a  mere  figurehead,  with 
no  opportunity  of  showing  his  individuality;  whereas  he  should  by  all  mean-  be  exactly  what 
the  name  implies,  for  the  position  thus  becomes  a  dignified  and  ri    :  More  than 

one  excellent  choir  has  been  absolutely  ruined  through  the  interference  of  some  person  who 
has  taken  it  upon  himself  to  direct  matter-  which  rightly  and  solely  come  under  the  choir- 
master's supervision;  and  the  resulting  lack  of  discipline  among  the  boy-  i-  unfairly  charged 
to  the  choirmaster. 

This  lack  of  discipline  is  an  inevitable  result,  for,  if  boy-  are  made  to  believe  that  their 
choirmaster  is  but  a  figurehead,  and  if  those  in  authority  -bow  him  scant  courtesy,  what  re- 
spect can  be  looked  for  from  a  set  of  small  boys?     Pastors  should,  therefore,  in  the  pri 
of  the  boys  make  it  plain  that  the  choirmaster  is  their  supervisor,  so  far  as  the  cho 
and  should  not  under  any  circumstance-   humiliate  him  in  their   presence.     This  ha 
done  many  times  to    my  personal    knowledge,  and    no  good    results    can    come   from    it.     It 
doesn't  make  the  boy-'  faith  in  Christianity  and  brotherly  love  grow  stronger     The  choir- 
master, on  the  other  hand,  should  always  keep  in  close  touch  with  bis  pastor,  and  be  always 
ready  to  accept  his  criticisms  and  advice  privately. 

"All  this  will  increase  your  personal  influence  over  the  boys  and  help  materially  in 
keeping  up  their  interest  in  the  choir.  The  friendship  of  a  crowd  of  small  boys  1-  greatly  to 
be  desired,  and  as  they  grow  up  around  you  into  manhood  it  will  be  a  source  of  great  com- 
fort to  still  retain  their  old-time  friendship. 

Bear  in  mind  constantly,  both  in  rehearsal  and  out,  that  you  are  dealing  with  a  small 
boy,  who,  nevertheless,  has  feelings  which  can  be  hurt.  Being  strict  with  him  does  not  mean 
to  be  eternally  nagging  him.  Very  often  at  rehearsals  he  will  "fidget"  a  little,  especially 
during  baseball  and  football  seasons;  but  we  have  all  been  boys  and  can  appreciate  his  little 
feelings  in  these  matters.  There  is  a  great  art  in  "taming"  the  small  boy.  Inability  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  boy-nature  is  the  reason  why  many  Otherwise  competent  choir- 
masters utterly  fail  in  their  work. 

You  cannot  drive  a  boy  into  doing  anything.  Hut  you  know-  what  a  "lump  of  sugar" 
will  do,  even  in  taming  wild  animals.  If  you  lose  your  temper  too  often  (once  i-  once  too 
often),  the  boys  will  observe  and  remember  it  to  your  discomfiture.  Control  yourself  at  all 
times,  and  it  will  do  away  with  apologies  which  you  would  feel  in  duty  bound  to  make  to 
the  little  fellows  after  you  had  said  unkind  or  uncalled-for  things  to  them. 

It  is  said  of  a  famous  cathedral  choirmaster  that  the  slightest  whisper  in  rehearsal  from 
one  of  the  boys   would  bring  forth   a  well-aimed  book:   a   slight  break 

would  mean  the  offender's  confinement  in  his  room   for  a  day  on  half  c  it  not 

for  the  fact  that  his  boys  were  in  the  choir  school  under  contract.  I  am  afraid  his  choir 
would  not  have  held  together  long;  for  his  method  was  a  relic  of  the  past,  and  in  these  en- 
lightened days  the  choirmaster  who  cannot  command  respect  and  discipline  through  kindness 
and  gentleness  is  not  adjudged  capable  for  his  task. 
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The  Sopraxo  Voice. 

I  can  touch  but  briefly  on  the  actual  training  of  the  boys'  voices,  as  the 
practical  results  come  from  individual  experience,  and  the  inventing  of  numerous 
devices  and  exercises  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  particular  choir.  In  the  training  of 
the  boy  voice  a  system  peculiar  to  itself  should  be  followed. 

It  has  been  said — by  Dr.  Stubbs,  I  believe — that  "where  there  are  a  dozen 
choirmasters  in  a  city  there  will  be  a  dozen  different  so-called  methods  of  train- 
ing the  boys'  voices."  Each  choirmaster  will  claim  to  have  a  special  "method" 
(based  usually  on  that  of  his  master).  All  these  various  methods,  however,  will, 
if  boiled  down,  resolve  themselves  into  a  practical  whole ;  and  in  reality  there  is 
only  one  way — no  matter  what  name  it  goes  by — of  training  a  boy,  and  that  is 
the  correct  way  based  on  three  fundamental  principles: — I.  Relaxed  condition  of 
throat  and  body ;  2.  Proper  breath  control ;  3.  "Thin"  or  "head"  quality  of  tone. 

The  boys  should  be  taught  to  eliminate  every  semblance  of  coarseness  in 
their  tone,  and  to  sing  naturally.  I  do  not  mean  "naturally"  in  the  same  sense  as 
would  apply  to  the  singing  of  the  three-year-old  girl  in  the  infant  class,  but 
"naturally"  as  to  their  manner  and  in  the  carriage  of  their  body.  Notice  how 
easily  and  beautifully  a  tree-bird  sings — without  the  least  effort.  Make  the 
boys  see  that  their  voices  are  natural  parts  of  their  bodies,  and  eliminate  all 
stiffness.  For  this  very  reason  the  "two-step"  style  of  marching  into  church 
at  the  Processional  Hymn  is  entirely  done  away  with  in  the  best  choirs ;  in  fact, 
the  choirmasters  caution  their  boys  not  to  keep  step,  but  to  walk  in  easily  and 
naturally. 

Dr.  Frank  Bates,  organist  of  Norwich  Cathedral,  says  the  compass  of  a 
boy's  voice,  when  properly  trained,  should  be : 


I: 


j       -A 


F         to         B  flat       or      C 

To  get  the  tone  aimed  in  this  direction  we  must  first  of  all  teach  proper 
breathing.  Have  the  class  stand  with  heads  erect,  but  not  too  far  back — in  fact, 
ask  them  to  stand  naturally  and  easily.  (Dr.  Geo.  Martin,  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
London,  always  had  his  boys  stand  with  their  hands  clasped  behind  them,  which 
tended  to  throw  the  shoulders  back.) 

Spend  at  least  ten  minutes  of  your  rehearsal  on  breathing  exercises,  which 
you  must  invent  to  suit  your  occasion.6 

"For  instance,  ask  the  boys  to  stand  as  I  have  described ;  then  to  close  their  mouths 
tight  and  take  a  long  deep  breath  through  their  noses,  and  hold  it  while  you  count  six.  Re- 
peat this  several  times. 

Then  ask  them  to  inhale  while  you  are  counting  six;  to  hold  the  breath  for  six  counts 
and  then  to  exhale  slowly  while  you  count  six  more. 

Then  you  might  have  them  take  a  breath  and,  without  allowing  it  to  unnecessarily 
escape,  count  aloud,  all  together,  from  one  to  ten;  then  on  a  second  breath  have  them  count 
rhythmically  from  one  to  fifteen  or  twenty.  Then  you  might  have  them  take  a  full  breath 
and  all  together  hold  their  noses,  with  mouths  closed  (much  the  same  as  they  do  when  they 
are  learning  to  dive  in  the  water). 
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There  are  numberless  exercises  which  you  may  thus  use  to  gain  good  breath 
control,  in  accordance  with  the  thought  of  Brown  &  Behnke,  in  their  great  work, 
"Voice,  Song  and  Speech"  : 

"There  are  three  ways  of  carrying  on  the  process  of  respiration:  Midriff,  rih,  and 
collar-bone  breathing,  and  these  three  ways  are  not  indeed  wholly  independent  of  each  other; 
they  overlap  or  partly  extend  into  each  other. 

"The  combined  forms  of  midriff  and  rib  breathing  constitute  the  right  way,  and  collar- 
bone breathing  is  totally  wrong  and  vicious,  and  should  not,  in  a  state  of  health,  be  made 
use  of  under  any  circumstances." 

Boys  should  be  allowed  to  breathe  more  frequently  than  adults,  as  their 
bodies  are  growing,  and  they  cannot  retain  as  much  breath  as  a  fully  developed 
man.7 

In  training  the  boy  voice,  recognize  but  one  "register" — the  so-called  Head, 
or  "thin"  register.  We,  of  course,  all  know  that  every  voice  has  three  so-called 
registers — medium,  head  and  chest — but  so  far  as  training  the  boys  goes,  teach 
them  only  the  head  tone;  the  use  of  chest  tone,  or  attempting  to  teach  them  to 
go  from  head  to  chest  (as  some  choirmasters  say,  "without  .showing  the  break") 
is  absurd  and  unscientific,  and  good  results  and  an  even  quality  of  tone  cannot  be 
produced  in  this  way. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Howard  thus  describes  this  idea,  in  his  admirable  book,  "The  Child 
Voice  in  Singing" : 

"When  theoretically  the  head  voice  alone  is  used,  it  yet.  when  carried  to  the  lower 
tones,  insensibly  blends  into  the  so-called  'thick'  register;  but  it  this  equalization  of  registers 
is  obtained  so  completely  that  no  perceptible  difference  in  quality  of  voice  can  be  observed, 
then  the  whole  compass  is  practically  the  thin  or  head  register.'' 

See  if  a  new  boy  can  sing  this : 


I 


Probably  when  he  tries  it  the  first  time  he  will  get  red  in  the  face  and 
strain  every  muscle.  Show  him  the  difference  between  a  coarse,  "natural*'  way 
of  singing,  and  a  soft,  easy  manner  of  taking  the  tone.  He  will  soon  understand 
the  difference.  Insist  on  soft  singing  in  rehearsals  invariably.  Instill  into  his  mind 
that  you  want  quality  and  not  quantity. 

The  syllables  oo,  ah  and  oh  should  be  used  almost  exclusively  in  training 
boys. 

'The  parents  of  boys  who  are  being  properly  trained  in  a  good  choir  should  not  insist 
that  they  should  take  part  in  the  musical  training  in  the  public  schools,  where  sometimes 
1,000  children  are  massed  together  to  sing  songs  at  a    "May  festival''  or  some  such  affair. 

The  so-called  vocal  teachers  in  the  public  schools— nine-tenths  of  them— know  actually 
nothing  of  the  scientific  training  of  the  child  voice,  or  of  the  physiology  of  the  child  throat. 

Miles  Farrow,  in  writing  on  this  subject,  says:  "They  are  allowed  to  sing  as  they 
please,  as  some  say  'naturally,'  and  the  consequence  is  that  their  voices  and  throats  are 
utterly  ruined."  And  elsewhere  (referring  to  children  under  eight  years  of  age.)  he  re- 
marks: "Even  still  worse  is  the  sound  emitted  by  an  infant  Sunday  -  ind  yet 
how  often  we  hear  people  admire  the  singing  of  these  little  ones,  when  in  fact  it  is  a  piece 
of  folly,  really  criminal,  to  allow  children  of  that  age  to  sing  at  all." 
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Get  your  class  together,  and,  first  of  all,  teach  them  (after  going  through  the 
proper  breathing  exercises)  to  sing  sustained  tones  softly,  on  the  syllable  ah, 
counting  four  to  a  note,  thus: 

PP 


i 


When  you  pass  C,  third  space,  watch  for  the  so-called  "break"  or  change  in 
"register",  and  guard  against  it.  For  the  first  few  times  do  not  carry  the  boys 
below  A,  second  space,  but  have  this  done  with  a  uniform  quality  of  tone,  softly, 
and  with  good  preliminary  breaths. 

See  that  the  tones  are  placed  toward  the  front  of  the  mouth ;  explain  that 
the  roof  of  the  mouth  should  act  as  a  "sounding  board." 

Thorough  practice  in  sustained  tones  on  syllables  and  words,  containing  oo, 
ah  and  oh,  should  be  given  at  each  rehearsal,  immediately  following  the  breathing 
exercises. 

Then  proceed  to  exercises  to  produce  flexibility ;  for  instance : 


1st  time,  Sco sco sco sco sco sco sco sco 

2d  time,  Sea sea sea sea sea sea sea sea, 

3d  time,  Loo loo loo loo loo loo loo loo 

The  syllable  oo  is  especially  good  for  producing  a  pleasant,  round  tone,  as  it 
is  next  to  impossible  to  sing  this  syllable  with  a  chest  tone.  Use  K  before  oo  to 
bring  the  tone  front ;  B,  L,  or  S,  also  can  be  used  to  precede  oo,  as  Boo,  Loo,  Soo, 
all  of  these  tending  to  bring  the  tones  front. 

Exercises  on  the  order  of  the  following  will  prove  useful  in  developing  the 
upper  tones  and  in  getting  a  uniform  quality: 

Practice  first  on  ah  with  mouth  well  open,  tongue  lying  easily  in  bottom  of 
mouth,  and  teeth  separated:- 

PP  r-m   ^m  ^    r-m  *        r~  PP  -v     ^     ~v     ~N  * 


I 


^azg-g-fcfc^g 


m^ 


pptoftopp 

Then,  remembering  that  you  are  instructing  small  boys  who  are  apt  to 
"weary  in  well  doing",  you  might  invent  exercises,  something  like  these,  bringing 
in  the  vowel  sounds  I  have  mentioned.  These  will  brighten  up  the  rehearsals, 
and  the  boys  will  think  they  are  having  great  sport,  while  in  reality  they  are 
attaining  the  right  end.     They  will  never  dream  of  criticising  your  "off-hand" 
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English  in  such  exercises — inelegancies  of  diction,  "slang"  phraseology,  or  in- 
correct substitution  of  assonance  for  rhyme :  e.  g. : 


* 

1.  Now   take    this 

2.  ()       where    is 
3-  I'll       get      my 

F  ^ 

tone, 
Sue? 

boot, 

— * 

Then    we'll     go 
What    shall       I 

And     then    I'll  ' 

home. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  these  little  impromptu  exercises  the  "top-notes" 
are  on  words  containing  the  vowel-sounds  o,  ah,  or  00. 

Avoid  "nasal"  and  "throaty"  singing.  Dr.  Stubbs  says,  in  his  "Hints  on  the 
Training  of  Choir  Boys".   |  page  52  1  : 

"Nasal  tone  is  caused  by  the  falling  of  the  soft  palate,  partially  closing  the  exit  through 
the  mouth,  and  diverting  the  tone  through  the  nose. 

"The  cure  for  it  is  tedious  and  consists  in  the  practice  of  exercises  for  controlling  the 
muscles  of  the  palate. 

"Catarrh  is  often  the  root  of  the  trouble.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  bother  with  a  boy 
who  has  a  marked  nasal  twang,  [f  admitted  to  the  choir  through  an  oversight,  he  should 
be  allowed  to  resign,  as  the  (jjjoir  room  should  not  be  turned  into  a  vocal  hospital." 

The  "throaty"  tone  is  likewise  most  disagreeable. 

The  larynx  ascends  with  the  tone,  as  you  can  easily  feel  if  yon  place  your 
finger  lightly  on  the  throat  in  front  of  the  larynx.  Sing  a  high  note  and  the 
larynx  will  slide  upward  and  away  from  your  finger;  sing  a  low  note  and  you 
will  feel  it  descend. 

The  larynx  should  rise,  of  course,  but  not  so  high  as  to  contract  the  muscles 
of  the  throat.  Have  the  hoys  breathe  carefully  and  deeply  and  teach  them  to 
control  their  throats  and  aim  their  tones  front. 

Another  fault  with  many  boys  who  are  not  properly  trained  is  that  they 
flatten  their  tones.  If  you  find  your  boys  singing  "flat",  have  them  "hum"  gently 
the  various  exercises.    This  is  an  excellent  remedy. 

Attack. 

Brown  &  Behnke  ("Voice,  Song  and  Speech"),  give  this  exercise  to  produce 
good,  clear  attack: 


i 


s- 


"It  has  been  shown  that  every  time  a  tone  is  struck,  the  vocal  ligaments  are  made  to 
approximate,  and  by  so  doing,  therefore,  the  closing  muscles  are  exercised. 

"Every  time  an  inspiration  is  taken  the  vocal  ligaments  are  separated,  and  by  so  doing 
the  opening  muscles  are  exercised. 

"Vocal  tone  is  produced  by  the  vibrations  of  the  vocal  ligaments. 

"We  have  seen,  on  looking  down  a  person's  throat,  that  the  chink  of  the  glottis  is  open 
in  breathing,  and  that  it  is  closed  by  the  approximation  of  the  pyramids,  and  of  the  vocal 
ligaments  as  soon  as  phonation  commence-.'"     (B.  &  B.) 
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On  another  page  these  authors  go  on  to  say:  "The  vocal  ligaments  meet  just  at  the 
very  moment  the  air  strikes  against  them ;  they  are  not  pressed  together  more  tightly  than  is 
necessary. 

"No  preliminary  escape  of  air  takes  place,  but  the  attack  is  clear  and  decisive,  and  the 
tone  consequently  gets  a  proper  start." 

The  Alto  Voice. 

This  subject  is  a  source  of  much  worry  to  choirmasters,  and  some,  hardly 
knowing  just  what  to  do,  are  apt  to  put  up  with  almost  anything  rather  than 
take  the  trouble  to  train  the  boys. 

In  the  cathedral  churches  of  Europe,  male  (adult)  altos,  or  counter-tenors, 
have  been  used  to  a  great  extent ;  but  there  is  a  division  of  opinion  as  to  the 
use  of  the  boy  on  this  part. 

Neither  the  boy  nor  the  adult  (male)  alto  is  agreeable  as  a  solo  voice, 
although  blending  beautifully  in  harmony. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  a  good  tone  in  the  boy  alto,  but  it  is  hoped  that  it  can  be 
accomplished  by  looking  upon  the  voice  as  sort  of  a  "second  treble"  and  train- 
ing the  voice  down  exactly  as  we  do  the  first  treble. 

Dr.  Bates,  once  organist  of  Norwich  Cathedral,  thought  that  "for  ordinary 
parish  church  services,  the  effect  of  boy  altos,  if  properly  taught,  is  all  that  one 
can  desire."  And  Mr.  Stocks  Hammond,  formerly  organist  of  St.  Barnabas, 
Bradford,  in  a  paper  which  he  issued  on  "Boys'  Voices,"  said : 

"During  many  years  of  choir  training,  I  have  experienced  very  great  difficulty  in  sup- 
plying alto  parts  with  good  men's  falsetto  voices  (especially  in  voluntary  choirs)  and  I  have 
therefore  been  compelled  to  have  that  part  sung  by  the  boys;  and  experience  leads  me  to 
prefer  the  boys'  voices  to  men's,  unless,  indeed,  they  are  real  alto  voices,  which  are  seldom 
to  be  met  with. 

"I  have  never  yet  had  any  great  difficulty  in  finding  boys'  voices  capable  of  sustaining 
that  part,  and  can  always  fill  up  any  gaps  that  occur  by  the  following  means :  Whenever 
I  find  a  treble  begins  to  experience  difficulty  in  singing  the  upper  notes  and  that  in  order  to 
sing  them  he  must  strain  his  voice,  I  immediately  put  him  to  sing  the  alto,  which  in  most 
cases  he  is  able  to  do  for  one  or  two  years,  during  which  time  he  is  thus  retained  as  a  useful 
member  of  the  choir;  otherwise  he  would  be  very  soon  lost  to" us." 

Dr.  Garrett,  the  late  distinguished  Organist  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, who  died  in  1897,  has  said  that  he  used  boy  altos  only  in  his  choir  for  some 
years. 

These  are  instances  where  distinguished  choirmasters  have  made  good  use 
of  boy  altos.  On  the  other  hand,  many  are  opposed  to  their  use.  For  instance, 
Mr.  T.  H.  Collinson,  Mus.  Bac,  organist  of  St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  Edinburgh, 
has  written :  "Boy  altos  are  a  fraud  and  deception,  as  a  rule,  though  occasionally 
one  meets  with  a  natural  contralto  at  an  early  age." 

My  idea  of  training  the  boy  to  sing  the  "alto"  part  is  to  inform  him  that  he 
is  a  "second  treble,"  as  the  tone  of  this  is  more  refined.  If  you  tell  the  average 
small  boy  to  sing  "alto"  he  invariably  imagines  a  heavy,  fierce  quality  of  tone. 

Have  a  sufficient  number  of  second  trebles  to  balance  the  first  trebles,  and 
train  both  parts  along  the  same  lines  to  a  certain  point. 

Rev.  W.  E.  Dickson,  formerly  Precentor  of  Ely,  claimed  that  a  perfect  choir 
should  be  divided  into  equal  parts  of  first  and  second  trebles.     For  instance,  he 
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advised    dividing   the    parts    as    follows:     10    first    trebles,   10    second    trebles,    6 
tenors,  8  basses. 

Break  Through  Voice  Mutation. 

Treble  voices  are  usually  at  their  best  just  before  the  inevitable  "break" 
through  voice  mutation.  This  is  a  great  drawback  to  tin-  boy  choir  movement; 
but,  for  this  very  reason,  we  should  keep  a  well  organized  class  ,,f  probationers 
->n  hand  to  fill  up  the  "leakage."  Hoys  invariably  "lose-  their  voices"  at  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  this  means  the  necessity  of  a  continual  re- 
plenishing with  new  material.8 

Ek.NKST  T.    WINCHESTER. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


OUR  MUSICAL  SUPPLEMENT. 

a)  Aifcrcntur  regi,  for  2  equal  voices,  P.  Piel. 

b)  Ave  Maria,  for  2  eqtial  voices,  A.  WlLTBERGER. 

c)  Alma  Redemptoris  Mater,  for  4  mixed  voices,  G.  P.  da  Palestrina. 

d)  Hodie  Christus  natus  est,  for  4  male  voices,  G.  M.  Nanini. 

e)  Proper  of  the  3rd  Mass  for  Christmas  Day,  for  4  mixed  voices,  Dr.  A. 
Edmonds  Tozer. 

>T\HE  Offertory,  "Aiferentur  rcgi,"1  by  the  late  much  lamented  P.  Piel,  is 
^*/  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  the  lesser  works  of  the  genial  master  of 
Boppard.  We  give  it  here,  first  as  a  tribute  to  his  memory  and  secondly  because 
the  need  of  two-voice  pieces  seems  to  be  more  keenly  felt  in  these  days  than  it 
was  heretofore.  The  statement  of  the  theme  by  the  two  voices  in  turn,  in  the  tonic 

8  "In  a  newly  born  babe,  the  larynx  is  about  a  third  the  size  of  an  adult,  but  grows 
steadily  and  rapidly  for  six  or  seven  years.  After  this,  to  the  age  of  puberty,  the  larynx  of 
the  child  does  not  grow  to  any  extent. 

"At  the  time  of  puberty,  which  generally  takes  place  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen, 
but  sometimes  a  couple  of  years  sooner  or  later,  the  larynx  grows  rapidly  during  a  period  of 
from  six  months  to  two  or  three  years,  until  it  attains  its  final  size. 

"In  boys  it  alters  in  the  proportions  of  from  five  to  ten,  and  in  girls  from  five  1 

"The  larynx  is  at  this  time  more  or  less  red,  and  the  tissue  loose;  the  vocal  ligaments 
increase,  not  only  in  length  but  in  thickness. 

"In  boys,  the  shield  cartilage  loses  the  gentle  curve,  and  forms  the  prominence  which 
goes  under  the  name  of  'Adam's  Apple;'  the  larynx  in  its  entirety  increases  more  in  depth 
than  in  height,  with  the  result  of  adding  to  the  length  of  the  vocal  ligaments,  thereby  pro- 
ducing lower  tones. 

"In  girls,  the  larynx  increases  more  in  height  than  in  depth  and  width,  and  the  hori- 
zontal outline  of  the  shield  does  not  lose  its  evenness. 

"The  vocal  ligaments  remain  shorter  and  thinner  than  in  the  male  voice  box."  (Brown 
&  Behnke.) 

We  can  easily  see  from  the  above  the  cause  of  the  inevitable  "break"  in  the  boy's  voice, 
why  it  grows  heavier,  and  why  it  eventually  "settles"  into  a  bass  or  tenor. 

•For  the  Feast  of  St.  Cecilia  (Nov.  22)  and  Common  of  a  Virgin  and  Martyr  in  the 
Mass  "Loquebar"  and  of  a  Virgin  only,  in  the  Mass  "Vultum  tuum." 
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and  dominant,  respectively,  will  be  a  good  entering  wedge  for  the  introduction  of 
contrapuntal  music  in  choirs  as  yet  uninitiated  in  the  works  of  the  older  masters ; 
the  pretty,  yet  not  trivial,  echo  effects  of  the  words.  .  ."in  laetitia"  can  hardly  fail 
to  please  even  those  who  fear  to  approach  the  liturgical  school  of  church  music, 
and  will  perhaps  induce  them  to  go  further  afield.  The  repetition  of  words  may 
somewhat  alarm  the  stricter  interpreters  of  the  Motu  Proprio;  but  we  think  it 
will  be  found  compatible  with  the  wise  regulations  of  Pius  X. 


The  severe,  yet  sweet  and  graceful  manner  of  Aug.  Wiltberger's  "Ave 
Maria"2  reminds  one  of  the  Madonnas  of  the  Mediaeval  Masters  of  painting,  so 
simple  and  straightforward  is  its  song:  As  the  work  of  a  pupil  of  the  late  P. 
Piel,  the  Offertory  of  the  composer  and  professor  of  Briihl  comes  in  naturally 
for  a  place  in  this  supplement. 


Palestrina's  simple  but  expressive  "Alma  Redemptoris"3  will  prove  most  use- 
ful and  pleasing  to  well  trained  choirs  desiring  to  take  up  the  polyphonic  style 
so  highly  commended  by  the  Holy  Father  in  his  Motu  Proprio.  This  piece  has 
the  advantage  (for  our  purpose)  of  being  written  in  the  6th  Mode.  The  prin- 
cipal themes  of  the  plain  song  may  be  heard  now  in  the  Soprano,  (as  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  at  the  words :  "sumens  illud  ave"  and  "peccatorum" ;  and  again  in 
the  Tenor  at  "peccatorum  miserere",  in  the  concluding  measures).  If  this 
motet  is  to  be  sung  at  liturgical  Vespers,  the  words  "Alma  Redemptoris"  should 
be  intoned  by  the  celebrant.  The  organ  part  should  be  used  for  practice  only 
until  the  choir  has  acquired  the  confidence  necessary  to  sing  without  accompani- 
ment.    Mr.  E.  J.  Biedermann's  editorial  work  is  here  well  worthy  of  notice. 


No  more  appropriate  Offertory  could  be  selected  for  Christmas  day  than 
Nanini's  joyful  and  spirited  "Hodie  Christus  natus  est."*  Here  again  we  find 
the  plainsong  theme,  appearing  in  the  Soprano  at  the  words:  "hodie  in  terra." 
This  piece,  like  the  preceding  one,  should  be  sung  a  cappella,  i.  e.,  without  accom- 
paniment, the  organ  being  used  only  for  practice. 


In  his  falsi-bordoni  for  the  Proper  of  the  3d  Mass  for  Christmas-day,  Dr. 
A.  Edmonds  Tozer  has  endeavored  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  those  who,  while  will- 
ing to  execute  the  liturgy  integrally,  are  unable  to  take  up  at  once  the  proper 
plainsong  or  a  more  elaborate  musical  setting  of  the  liturgical  texts. 

2  For  the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

"  Antiphon  to  the  B.  V.  M. ;  for  the  season  from  1st  Sunday  in  Advent  to  the  Feast  of 
the  Purification  (exclusive). 

'Antiphon  for  the  Magnificat,  Christmas  Vespers.  Can  also  be  rendered  at  Offertory 
after  the  proper  one  has  been  recited  or  sung. 

The  Mass  by  Father  Bonvin,  S.  J.,  op.  83,  opening  numbers  of  which  appeared  in  the 
musical  supplement  of  this  magazine,  Vol.  I,  Nos.  3  and  4,  will  be  continued  in  the  second 
number  of  the  current  volume. 
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EIGHT    GREGORIAN    MELODIES    OF    THE 
AVE    MARIS    STELLA. 

Ave  Maris  Stella. 
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A-ve   ma-ris  stel-la,   Dc-  i  Ma-ter  alma,      Atque  sem- 
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Ave  Maris  Stella. 
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Ma-la  nostra  pel-  le,     Bo-   na  cuncta      po-sce. 
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Ave  Maris  Stella. 
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Ave  Maris  Stella. 
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Afferentur  Regi. 

OFFERTORY. 

For  the  Feast  of  St.  Cecilia  (Nov.  22) 
and 
Common  of  a  Virgin  and  Martyr 
in  the  Mass  "Loquebar"*  of  a 
Virgin  only,  in  the  Mass  "Vultum  tuumV 


P.  PIEL 
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*    During'  Paschal  time. 


Ave  Maria. 

Offertory  for  the  Feast  of  the  Im.  Conception  of  the  B.V  M. 


Tranquillo  e  dolce 


AUG.  WILTBERGER. 
0p.l3,N?l. 
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Organ. 


Tranquillo  e  dolce. 
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Alma  Redemptoris. 

(From  Advent  to  the  Purification.) 


G.  P.  da  PALESTRINA. 
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cur- re  ca  -  den-ti,    Sur    -     g-e-re  qui       cu 
cresc. 
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dim. 


During  Advent:     fc  Angelus  Domini  nuntiavit  Mariae. 

&.  Et  concepit  de  Spiritu  Sancto. 
From  Christmas  to  the  Purification:    V.  Post  partum  Virgo  inviolata  perraansisti. 

&.  Dei  Genitrix  intercede  pro  nobis. 


A.EDMONDSTOZER.  Hodie  Christus  natus  est. 

Allegro. 
f_ 

TENOR  I. 


TENOR  II. 


G.M.  NANINI. 


BASS  I. 
BASS  II. 

8v.a  lower. 
ORGAN. 
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THE   PROPER   OF  THE  MASS 

for 

Sundays  and  Holidays 

Set  to   Simple  Music 
by 

A.  Edmonds    Tozer. 


Ad  III.  Missam  in  die  Nativitatis  Domini 
et  in  Circumcisione  Domini. 

At  the  Third  Mass  on  Christmas  Day 
and  on  the  Feast  of  the  Circumcision. 


Quickly. 
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Repeat  to  Fine. 
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COMMENTS  ON  EIGHT  MELODIES  OF  THE 
AVE  MARIS  STELLA. 

XN  furnishing  some  comment  upon  the  origin,  etc.,  of  the  foregoing  eight 
melodies  (for  the  most  part  unpublished)  of  the  vesperal  hymn  of  die 
Blessed  Virgin's  office,  I  shall  take  them  up  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
printed. 

Ave  Maris  Stella  ( No.  I). 
This  melody  is  found  in  the  Liber  Antiphonarius  of  Solesmes  and  in  the 
books  of  Gregorian  Chant  since  published.1 

The  interesting  rhythm  of  this  melody  has  formed  the  subject  of  a  very  com- 
plete analysis  in  the  study  of  it  contributed  by  Dom  Pothier  to  the  Revue  du 
Chant  Grcgoricn.-  The  article  was  also  quoted  in  extenso  by  Giulio  Bas  in  hi-, 
pamphlet  entitled  Rhythme  Grcgoricn.  Lcs  Theories  de  Solesmes.  etc. ;  The  tir-t 
stanza  of  the  hymn  : 

Ave  maris  stella, 
Dei  mater  alma. 
Atque  semper  Virgo, 
Felix  cocli  porta — 

is  seen  to  contain  four  verses  or  lines,  each  verse  containing  three  feet,  and  each 
foot  comprising  two  syllables.  Dom  Pothier  points  out  that  the  first  syllable  of 
each  foot  has  the  metric  accent,  while  the  second  is  atonic,  i.  e.,  is  weak  or  without 
accent;  that  the  metric  accent,  or  accent  of  the  foot,  almost  always  coincides 
with  the  tonic  accent,  or  accent  of  the  word,  and  that  the  foot  is  generally  formed 
of  a  single  word  (as  it  is  throughout  in  the  first  stanza  just  quoted)  :  that  prosod- 
ical  length  or  quantity  does  not  enter  into  the  question  of  the  rhythm,  which  here 
results  (as  in  prose)  from  accents  and  divisions,  although  it  resembles  measured 
rhythm  inasmuch  as  the  accent  comes  with  periodic  regularity.  He  then  con- 
tinues : 

Of  the  three  accents  of  a  verse,  the  last  is  the  strongest.  All  are  susceptible  of  enlarge- 
ment, and  may  receive  several  notes  of  the  melody  as  at  mater,  although  the  melodic 
enlargement  of  the  syllable  occurs  more  naturally  and  more  frequently— <>r,  butter,  almost 
always — on  an  unaccented  syllable. 

This  will  appear  paradoxical  and  inadmissible  to  certain  musicians  who  persist  in  con- 
founding and  identifying  strong  notes  with  lone  note-,  the  rhythmic  accents  with  the  strong 
beats  of  the  measure.  But  let  us  examine  and  reflect.  We  cannot,  in  order  to  please  modern 
conceptions,  change  what  we  have  received  from  the  ancients;  we  cannot  imitate  those  who, 
desirous  of  conferring  on  ordinary  pieces  of  plainsong  a  measure  which  they  do  not  p 
or  to  hymns  a  rhythm  other  than  that  which  pertains  to  them,  lengthen,  abridge,  or  displace 
the  traditional  neums  according  to  their  pleasure. 

The  ancients  had  good  reasons  for  acting  as  they  did,  and  in  particular  for  placing  a 
group  of  notes  on  a  weak  or  atonic  syllable  rather  than  on  an  accented 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  understand  the  nature  and  raison  d'etre  of  the  ace 

1  Cf.  Liber  Usualis,  1903  and  1904.  P-  699. 

2  Grenoble,  1895,  pp.  83-85. 
"Rome,  1906,  pp.  i5-!9- 
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This  serves  to  give  movement  to  recitation  and  to  song:  the  accented  note  or  syllable 
is  a  note  or  syllable  of  impetus  {clan),  leading  onward  to  one  more  tranquil  and  settled. 
These  two  parts — the  one  characterized  by  an  effort,  a  tension  of  the  voice,  intentio  vocis, 
by  a  sort  of  rilievo  and  elevation  of  sound,  elevatio  vocis;  the  other  by  a  softening,  relaxa- 
tion, remissio,  a  subsiding  and  repose  of  the  voice,  dcpositio  vocis — are  correlative;  the  first 
calls  to  the  second;  and  just  as  in  walking,  to  lift  and  place  the  foot  makes  only  one  step, 
so,  too,  in  reading  or  singing,  the  consecutive  utterance  of  two  syllables,  of  which  the 
former  is  placed  in  such  relief  that  the  voice  rests  on  the  second,  constitutes  only  one  word. 

The  impetus  given  by  the  accent  to  the  penultimate  or  antepenultimate  syllable  of  a 
word,  and  the  descent  or  weakening  of  this  impulse  on  the  final  syllable,  bind  together  the 
two  parts  of  a  word  and  constitute  its  rhythmic  unity.  The  final  syllable  of  this  word  (and 
also  that  of  the  neum  in  a  purely  melodic  series  of  notes)  is  for  the  rhythm  a  place  where 
the  voice  can  stop  and  rest  at  its  ease,  since  this  place  forms  a  division. 

But  in  order  that  this  division  may  not  be  a  separation ;  that  the  words  may  be  dis- 
tinguished without  being  disjointed;  and  that  the  linking  of  the  phrase  may  not  be  broken, 
the  final  syllable  receives  the  notes  which  constitute  an  enlargement  and  which  serve  to  bind 
together  the  words  of  one  and  the  same  phrase,  or  to  act  as  a  conclusion  at  the  end  of  the 
phrase.  Thus  we  find  in  our  hymn  the  groups  of  notes  on  the  last  syllable  of  Ave,  of  maris, 
of  stella,  of  Virgo. 

These  binding-groups  (in  Ave,  maris,  and  mater)  and  ending-groups  (in  stella  and 
Virgo)  are  not  always  necessary,  and  in  fact  the  other  words  of  the  strophe  end  with  a 
simple  note,  because  the  simple  note  then  suffices  for  the  melody. 

It  should  nevertheless  be  remarked  that  this  simple  note  could  well  be  prolonged,  and 
that  it  could  instinctively  be  prolonged  in  practice,  because  it  is  at  the  weak  beat,  the  descent 
and  resting  of  the  melody. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  first  syllable  of  mater,  although  charged  with  two  notes,  could 
not  lengthen  itself  out,  since  it  occurs  at  the  accented  part  of  the  rhythm ;  this  syllable  comes 
out  in  bold  relief  and  strongly,  but  it  is  light  in  gait  and  movement. 

It  is  this  natural  slackening  and  retardation  at  the  final  rest  which  doubles  the  last  note 
but  one  of  the  whole  strophe;  the  last  syllable  itself,  although  not  marked  double,  is  never- 
theless long,  in  virtue  of  the  same  law  of  final  retardation. 

From  the  foregoing  explanations,  we  can  perceive  how  much  the  modern  editions  have 
erred  in  modifying  the  end  of  the  first  verse  (stella),  in  throwing  forward  on  the  penulti- 
mate syllable  the  notes  which,  by  virtue  of  the  rhythm  and  in  conformity  with  tradition, 
belong  of  right  to  the  last  syllable.  Anciently,  the  first  syllable  of  the  word  was  much  more 
energetic  and  therefore  more  accentuated. 

The  foregoing  study  of  the  rhythm  of  the  Ave  maris  stella  (No.  I)  not  only 
displays  clearly  the  idea  lying  behind  medieval  rhythmic  treatments,  but  also 
answers  the  misconceptions  and  false  tradition  which  have  held  modern  church 
musicians  in  an  attitude  of  unhistoric  opposition  to  the  "new  learning"  concerning 
an  old  subject.  It  is  interesting  to  add  here  that,  while  a  study  of  this  melody  in 
the  manuscripts  (in  preparation  for  its  inclusion  in  a  future  volume  of  the  Vatican 
edition)  may  result  in  some  melodic  modifications  (which,  if  they  be  made  at  all, 
will  be  slight  ones),  these  modifications  will  in  nowise  affect  the  rhythmic  form  of 
the  melody. 

Ave  Maris  Stella  (No.  II). 

This  melody  also  appeared  in  the  Liber  Antiphonarhis  of  Solesmes  (Office  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  for  Saturday).  It  is  found  likewise  in  the  Little  Office 
B.  V.  M.    The  Liber  Usualis  contains  it,  page  700. 

It  has  the  same  rhythm  as  Xo.  I.4 

4  Ci.  Paleographie  Musicale,  VII,  p.  139-142.  At  page  142,  the  melody  marked  B  (which 
is  the  same  as  this  No.  II)  has  some  faulty  notes  which  must  be  corrected. 
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Ave  Maris  Stella  <  No.  III). 

This  melody  has  been  taken  from  a  Spanish  manuscript  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, the  Hymnary  of  the  Cathedral  of  Huesca.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  melody  of 
the  fourth  mode,  in  perfect  Gregorian  style.  From  the  third  strophe  of  the  Hymn 
(i.  e.,  Solve  vincla  rets)  there  is  another  melody,  of  the  same  mode,  which  we  give 
here  under  the  heading  of 

Ave  Maris  Stella  (No.  IV). 

Not  rarely  do  we  find  in  this  Hymnary  of  Huesca  two  chants  for  the  same 
hymn,  especially  when  a  hymn  is  somewhat  long.  It  was  thus  possible,  according 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  choirmaster,  to  sing  the  whole  hymn  either  to  the  melody 
No.  Ill  or  to  No.  IV,  or  to  sing  the  strophes  alternately  to  both  melodies — 
strophes  I,  3,  5,  7  to  No.  Ill,  and  strophes  2,  4,  (>  to  No.  IV,  or  vice  versa. 

Ave  Maris  Stella  (No.  V). 

This  melody,  in  the  fourth  mode,  is  taken  from  a  Carthusian  manuscript  of 
the  twelfth  century.    It  is  found  in  the  Carthusian  hymnaries. 

The  melody  is  fundamentally  the  same  as  No.  IV,  but  contains  variants 
adopted  by  the  Carthusian  Order.    A  selection  may  be  made  of  either  one. 

Ave  Maris  Stella  (No.  VI). 

This  is  a  Dominican  melody  which  we  have  taken  from  the  model  An- 
tiphonary  of  the  Dominican  Order  written  in  1254.  This  Antiphonary  is  now  at 
the  Procura  of  the  Friars  Preachers  (().  I'.)  at  Rome.  It  was  compiled  in  the 
thirteenth  century  at  the  Convent  of  St.  James,  Paris,  under  Humbertus  tie 
Romanis,  general  of  the  Order  of  Preachers,  to  serve  as  a  model  for  all  the  man- 
uscripts of  his  Order. 

Worthy  of  note  is  the  tritone  (atque  semper  Virgo).*  The  medieval  com- 
posers did  not  dread  this  interval,  and  the  music  of  J.  S.  Bach  (as  well  as  of  other 
classical  writers)  contains  many  instances  of  it. 

Ave  Maris  Stella  (No.  VII). 

This  melody  is  found  in  different  German  documents:  (1)  In  a  hymnary  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  undated,  bound  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  manuscript  of 
Joachim  Brander,  written  in  1507.6  This  hymnary  is  interesting  in  this  particular, 
that  it  has  printed  staves,  while  the  music  is  written  in  by  hand  in  the  German 
style  of  notation.  (2)  In  the  Dircctorium  Congregationis  Helveto-Benedictinae, 
printed  in  1692  from  an  original  dating  from  1039;  (3)  in  Codex  26  E  ia  of  the 

5  Cf.    the   article   by   Giulio    Bas.    which    will    appear   in    the    next    number   of 
Music. — Editor. 

"  Codex  545  of  St.  Gall. 
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Monastery  of  Noenberg  (Salzburg)  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
from  which  codex  the  present  melody  has  been  taken  for  reproduction  here.  In 
the  hymnary  cited  above,  there  are  several  variants. 

Ave  Maris  Stella  (No.  VIII). 

This  melody,  in  the  sixth  mode,  is  taken  from  a  breviary  with  notation,  of 
the  twelfth  century,  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Eutychius  (Italian  notation),  preserved 
at  Rome  in  the  Vaticellian  Library,  C.  13. 

H.  T.  Henry. 

Overbrook  Seminary. 


HINTS    TO    CHOIRMASTERS. 

In  the  present  article  we  propose  to  indicate  the  proper  manner  of  singing 
Mass  and  Vespers  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent,  a's  a  model  for  the  other 
Sundays  and  greater  feasts  which  will  occur  up  to  the  January  number  of  this 
magazine.  The  information  we  here  offer  is  intended  for  the  benefit  of  choir- 
masters who  have  not  as  yet  attempted  to  give  liturgical  services. 

In  the  first  place  we  will  speak  of  the  Ordo,  and  then  explain  its  directions 
for  the  Mass  and  Vespers  of  the  First  Sunday  in  Advent. 

The  Ordo  is  a  little  volume  giving  the  order  of  reciting  the  Divine  Office 
and  of  celebrating  holy  Mass,  for  each  day  of  the  liturgical  year,  in  accordance 
with  the  rubrics  of  the  Breviary  and  of  the  Missal.  At  the  top  of  the  page,  in  cap- 
itals, appears  the  month ;  and  at  the  extreme  left,  in  arabic  numerals,  the  day 
of  the  month.  In  single  or  several  paragraphs  under  each  day  of  the  month,  are 
given  directions  such  as  those  we  shall  now  explain. 

Let  the  reader  take  in  hand  a  copy  of  the  Baltimore  Ordo,  for  1906,  and  turn 
to  page  158.  Here  he  will  find  at  the  top  of  the  page,  the  name  of  the  month: 
December.  Under  the  date  of  the  2d  of  the  month,  he  will  find  the  following 
directions : 

Viol.  DOM.  I.  ADVEXTUS,  I  cl.  De  ea,  semid. 

The  first  word  refers  to  the  color  of  the  vestments  to  be  worn  by  the  cele- 
brant of  the  Mass.  Dom(inica)  signifies  Sunday,  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent, 
a  Sunday  of  the  first  class,  i.  e.,  which  cannot  be  displaced  by  any  feast.  The 
Office  and  Mass  will  be  de  ea,  i.  e.,  of  the  day  (ea  die)  and  will  be  found  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Proprium  de  Tempore  (Proper  of  the  Season)  which  is  the 
first  section  of  the  Graduale  Romanum  or  of  the  Liber  Usualis.1     The  word : 

"See  Liber  Usualis,  page  101  and  following. 

Introit:    Ad  fe  levavi  animam  meant. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  musical  supplement  in  this  issue  contains  a  simple  setting  of 
the  antiphons  of  the  third  Mass  for  Christmas  Day,  by  Dr.  A.  Edmonds  Tozer.  Soon  the 
entire  Proprium  de  Tempore  and  de  Sanctis  as  well,  will  be  published  in  that  form,  so  that 
the  Proper  of  the  Mass  need  never  be  omitted  on  the  score  of  its  difficulty  of  execution. 
All  five  numbers  of  the  Proper  should  invariably  be  sung  or  at  least  recited  audibly  by  the 
choir. 
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semid(uplex)  refers  rather  to  the  Vespers  than  to  the  Mass.  The  commemora- 
tion of  St.  Bibiana,  (whose  lesson  or  life,  is  not  to  be  read  in  the  (  >ffice:  sine  ejus 
lectionc)  will  he  coupled  to  that  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  (  B.  M.  V.)  :  Dens  qui  de 
beatae;  these  two  collects  will  be  sung  by  the  celebrant  under  the-  one  conclusion, 
whereupon  the  choir  will  respond:  Amen,  as  usual.  The  Ordinary  of  the  Mass 
will  be  sung  without  the  Gloria  (sine  CI.)  ;  but  the  Credo  will  be  sung  (CV.) 
The  preface  will  be  that  of  the  Trinity  (Praef.  de  Trinitate).*  The  remainder 
of  this  rubric  has  to  do  only  with  the  ( )ffice. 

At  Vespers,  the  celebrant  will  be  vested  in  white  (Alb.).  We  shall  have 
the  first  Vespers  of  the  following  feast,  de  seq(uenti)  ;  commemoration  of  the 
Sunday,  and  of  St.  Bibiana,  from  the  second  Vespers  of  her  feast   (e  2  Vesp.) 

Now,  the  following  feast  is  that  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  which  falls  this  year 
on  a  Monday  (feria  2).  It  is  a  double  major.  The  rites  above  the  rank  of  double 
are  as  follows:  Doable  major,  double  of  the  2d  class,  double  of  the  1st  class, 
doable  of  the  1st  class  with  an  octave.  On  double  feasts  and  those  of  the  higher 
rites  the  antiphons  are  to  be  doubled,  i.  e..  sung  in  their  entirety  both  before 
and  after  their  respective  psalms.  The  feasts  of  lesser  rite  are  the  semi-double 
and  the  simple.  When  there  is  no  feast,  the  Office  is  said  to  be  de  ea  (feria  or 
die)  i.  e.,  of  the  day.  And  such  would  have  been  the  case  in  the  Vespers  of  our 
Sunday  Office,  but  for  the  occurrence  of  the  feast  of  St.  Francis  Xavier.8  The 
antiphons  for  the  feast  of  St.  Francis  will  be  found  in  the  "Common"  of  a  Con- 
fessor non  Pontiff,  in  that  section  of  the  Vesperale  Romanum  or  of  the  Liber 
Usualis  known  as  the  "Commune  Sanctorum"  (Common  Offices  of  the  Saints). 
The  antiphons  for  a  Confessor  non  (i.  e.,  who  was  not  a  bishop)  are:  Domine 
quinque,  etc.4  The  psalms  are  indicated  just  before  the  antiphons,  in  the  Liber 
Usualis ;  they  are:  Dixit  Dominus,  etc.,  as  in  the  Common  of  Apostles  (1st 
Vesp.).6  In  that  very  exact  little  book,  the  Psalmi  in  Xotis.  the  psalms 
will  be  found  tabulated  according  to  tones  and  indexed  under  respective  titles 
such  as  Commune  Confessoris  non  Pontificis,  etc.,  at  the  back  of  the  book." 
At  the  beginning  of  each  antiphon,  in  the  Liber  Usualis,  the  proper  tone  and 
ending  of  the  psalm  are  indicated;  e.  g.,  1  ant..  1.  g.,  means  1st  antiphon,  1st 
psalm-tone,  ending  g.  Referring  now  to  the  index  of  the  Psalmi  in  Xotis,  p.  165, 
under  the   title   Commune  Confessoris  non  PontiHcis,  the   reader  will   find  the 

2Whenever  the  Mass  is  de  ea,  the  Itc,  Missa  est  is  replaced  by  the  Bencdicamus  Do- 
mino. Under  the  heading  "Dominicis  Adventus  et  Quadragcsimac"  (on  Sundays  in  Advent 
and  Lent)  will  be  found  the  proper  chant  for  the  "Bencdicamus  Domino."  (p.  53*  in  Fischer's 
phototype  reproduction;  and  p.  75  in  Fischer's  Vatican  "Kyriale"  in  modern  notation.) 

aIf  a  given  feast  is  followed  by  one  of  higher  rite,  then  we  shall  have  the  first  Vespers  of 
the  following  (de  seq.)  with  a  commemoration  of  the  preceding  (com.  praec.)  i.  e.  of  to-day. 
If  followed  by  a  feast  of  lesser  rite,  the  Vespers  will  be  the  2nd  of  to-day's  feast  with  com- 
memoration of  the  following  (com.  seq.).  If  two  feasts  of  equal  rite  concur  then  the  Vespers 
will  be  of  the  following  from  the  Little  Chapter  (a  cap.  de  seq). 

'Liber  Usualis,  p.  648. 

BThe  remaining  psalms  the,  Confitcbor,  Beatus  vir,  Laudate  pueri,  (Lib.  Usualis,  p.  74. 
75)  and  Laudate  Dominion  (ibid.,  p.  96). 

"Psalmi  in  Notts,  Edit.  Solesmensis,  Desclee,  Lefebre  &  Co.  (p.  156  and  following). 
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ist  psalm,  i.  g.,  to  be  on  page  4;  and,  on  page  5  he  will  find  the  ending  g  to  be 
the  3d  in  order,  counting  upwards,  and  ending  with  the  note  g,  whence  the  name. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  antiphon,  the  celebrant  will  sing  the  Capihdum,  or 
Little  Chapter,  a  short  selection  from  the  Scriptures.  The  choir  will  answer: 
Deo  gratias.  Then  the  celebrant  will  intone  the  proper  hymn :  Iste  Confessor. 
After  the  hymn  comes  the  versicle  with  its  response,  according  to  the  feast  or 
season  ;  in  this  case : 

^.     Amavit  enm  Dominus  et  omavit  eum. 
1J.     Stolam  gloriac  induit  eum. 

Then  the  celebrant  intones  the  Magnificat  antiphon:  Similabo  eum,  etc., 
this  being  the  ist  Vespers  of  the  feast.  The  choir  takes  up  the  antiphon  from 
the  star  and  sings  it  through.  Then  the  'Magnificat  is  sung  by  the  choir;  after 
which,  the  antiphon  is  repeated.  The  celebrant  now  salutes  the  people  with  the 
greeting:  Dominus  vobiscum,  (The  Lord  be  with  you)  ;  and  the  choir  answers: 
Et  cum  spiritu  tuo,  (And  with  thy  spirit,  i.  e.,  with  thee).  The  celebrant  then 
sings  the  collect  of  the  feast;  to  which  the  choir  respond:  Amen.  The  choir  will 
then  sing  the  proper  antiphon  for  the  2d  Vespers  of  the  Sunday,  as  found  under 
the  ist  Sunday  in  Advent,  in  the  Proprium  dc  Tempore,  together  with  the  ver- 
sicle: Rorate  coeli  desupcr,  and  the  response:  Aperiatur.  Then  the  celebrant 
sings  the  proper  collect  for  the  Sunday,  and  the  choir  responds :  Amen.  Finally, 
the  2d  Vespers  of  St.  Bibiana  are  commemorated  by  the  antiphon:  Veni  Sponsa 
Christi.  and  the  versicle  Diffusa,  sung  by  the  choir.  The  versicles  should  in  every 
case  be  taken  by  one  or  two  singers,  to  be  known  as  Cantores,  or  Precentors;  and 
these  singers  will  also  intone  every  antiphon  (down  to  the  star),  excepting  the 
first  antiphon  and  that  of  the  Magnificat,  which  will  be  intoned  by  the  celebrant. 
After  the  above  versicle,  the  celebrant  will  sing  the  prayer  for  the  feast  of  St. 
Bibiana  and  the  choir  will  respond  as  usual.  The  celebrant  then  sings  for  the 
last  time :  Dominus  vobiscum,  and  the  usual  response  is  given.  Then  the  pre- 
centors sing  the  Benedicamus  Domino,7  according  to  the  proper  chant,  as 
appointed  in  the  Liber  Usualis ;  and  the  choir  responds :  Deo  gratias  in  the  same 
tone.  Then  the  celebrant  chants  in  a  low  monotone:  Fidelium  animae  per  miseri- 
cordiam  Dei  rcquiescant  in  pace;  and  the  choir  responds:  Amen.  The  Our 
Father  is  then  recited  in  silence ;  after  which  the  celebrant  chants :  Dominus  det 
nobis  suam  pacem;  and  the  choir  responds:  Et  vitam  aeternam.    Amen. 

The  Vespers  being  sung,  the  celebrant  intones  the  "Alma  Redemptoris,"  the 
proper  antiphon  or  anthem,  to  our  Blessed  Lady,  for  the  season  of  Advent.  The 
choir  having  sung  this  antiphon,  the  precentors  sing  the  versicle :  Angelus  Dom- 
ini, and  the  choir  respond :  Et  c  once  pit,  etc.  The  celebrant  then  chants  the  proper 
prayer  and  the  choir  respond:    Amen. 


''Liber  Usualis,  p.  65,  no.  2.     In  Fcstis  Duplicibus. 
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We  suggest  here  a  few  model  settings  of  the  liturgical  Vespers  fur  the 
feasts  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Christmas  and  Epiphany: 

Kohler,  A.,  op.  8,  Vcsperae  in  Festo  Nativitatis  Domini;  for  4  male  voices. 

Joos,  O.,  op.  2,  Vcsperae  de  Nativitate  Domini;  for  4  male  vo 

Mitterer,  Ign.,  op.  84,  Psalmi  Vespertini  in  Festo   [m.  Concept.  B.  M.  V  .   I  ir    |  6  mixed 

voices 
Mitterer,  Ign.,  op.  99,  Psalmi  Vespertini  in  Festo  Epiphania  Domini;  for  4-5  mixed   . 
Mitterer,  Ign.,  op.  100,  Vesperae  in  Festo  Nativitatis  Domini;  for  4  mixed  voices. 
Molitor,  J.  B.,  op.  17  No.  2,  Vesperae  de  Im.  Concept.  B.  M.  V. ;  for  4  mixed  voices. 
Molitor,  J.  B.,  op.  17,  No.  5,  Vesperae  in  Nativitate  Domini;  for  4  mixed  \ 
Singenberger,  J.  Complete  Vespers  for  Christmas;  for  4  mixed  voices. 

For  choirs  that  sing  chant  Vespers  only,  yet  occasionally  introduce  a  4-pan 
Magnificat  (falso-bordone),  we  would  suggest: 

Molitor,  J.  B.,  op.  26,  Eight  Magnificats  for  4  mixed  voices. 
Piel,  P.,  op.  8,  Eight  Magnificats  in  the  Church  Modes. 

A  beautiful  effect  can  be  produced  by  singing  verses  of  the  psalms  in  "Falso- 
bordone."  The  falso-bordone  is  a  harmonized  setting  of  the  psalm-tone.  The 
melody  of  the  psalm-tone  may  be  assigned  to  any  one  of  the  several  voices ;  but 
it  is  usually  taken  by  the  tenor.  It  is  an  ancient  usage  in  the  Church  to  sin^ 
the  psalms  in  this  manner.  In  the  Pontifical  choir  (the  famous  Sixtine)  the 
psalms  of  Terce  are  often  sung  thus,  while  the  Holy  Father  is  vesting  for  Mass.8 
It  is  also  quite  proper  to  use  a  free  setting  in  figured  music.  The  falso-bordone 
should  be  sung  with  the  strictest  regard  for  the  rhythm  of  the  text,  and  with  the 
greatest  delicacy  of  expression.  The  plainsong  verses,  too,  should  be  sung  very 
smoothly  and  rhythmically,  particular  pains  being  taken  to  avoid  anything  like 
shouting. 

Many  choirs  may  find  themselves  in  the  position  of  being  able  indeed  to  sins; 
the  psalms,  but  not  the  antiphons.  Such  inability  need  surely  not  be  very  long- 
lived  ;  but  while  it  persists,  we  should  recommend  at  least  the  recitation  of  the 
antiphons  recto  tono,  i.  e.,  on  one  note,  with  an  organ  accompaniment  such  as 
that  suggested  by  the  Rev.  Father  Bonvin,  S.  J.,  in  his  excellent  article  "On  Reci- 
tation.'*1' This  recitation  should  be  as  smooth  and  rhythmic  as  possible ;  and 
never  perfunctory,  but  always  devout  and  prayerful. 

The  liturgical  hymns  may  be  sung  in  the  form  of  the  ••Choral'"  or  carol ; 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  better  known  hymn-tune.-,  the  congregation  might  well 
be  invited  to  sing  the  alternate  verses,  according  to  the  wish  of  the  Holy  Father, 
the  words  being  printed  on  card-board  and  distributed  in  the  pews. 


'Cardinal  Wiseman,  Four  Lectures  on  Holy  Week. 
""Church  Music,"  Vol.  I,  No.  2,  p.  145- 
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Finally  we  offer  a  short  list  of  musical  settings  of  the  "Alma  Rcdemptoris, 
the  proper  Advent  antiphon  to  our  Blessed  Lady. 

Bonvin,  L.,  for  2  male  or  female  voices  (see  "Cantiones  selectae"). 

Bonvin,  L.,  for  4  mixed  voices  with  organ   (see  "Four  Antiphons"  op.  n). 

Ebner,  L.,  for  2  mixed  voices  (see  "Four  Antiphons,"  op.  50). 

Hamma,  B.,  for  2  equal  or  4  mixed  voices  with  organ. 

Hamma,  Fr.,  for  4  male  voices  (see  "Vade  Mecum"-Knabel). 

Hanisch,  J.,  for  2  male  or  female  voices  (see  "Four  Antiphons,  op.  21). 

Kaim,  A.,  for  4  mixed  voices  (see  "Four  Antiphons"). 

Kempter,  C,  for  4  mixed  voices  with  organ. 

Lipp,  A.,  for  4  male  voices  (see  "Four  Antiphons"). 

Melvil,  M.  A.,  for  4  mixed  voices  with  organ. 

Nikel,  E.,  for  4  mixed  voices  with  organ  ad  lib. 

Palestrina,  G.  P.  da,  for  4  mixed  voices. 

Preyer,  G.  von,  for  4  mixed  voices  with  organ  (see  "Three  Antiphons"). 

Ravanello,  O.,  op.  84b,  for  3  male  voices  with  organ  (see  "Four  Antiphons"). 

Schoepf,  Fr.,  for  1  or  4  mixed  voices  (see  "Four  Antiphons"). 

Singenberger,  J.,  for  2  equal  voices  (see  "Four  Antiphons"). 

Schulz,  J.,  for  4  mixed  voices  (see  "Four  Antiphons"). 

Norman  Holly. 
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Notes. 


The  following  notes  have  been  received  by  the  authorized  publishers  of  the 
Vatican  Edition  of  Liturgical  Books. 


Avis  aux  Editeurs. 

Dans  le  Commune  Sanctorum  de  l'e- 
dition  Vaticane,  et  il  en  sera  de  meme 
pour  le  reste  du  Graduel,  la  Commission, 
en  restituant,  comme  il  lui  est  present,  la 
melodie  d'apres  sa  forme  traditionelle,  a 
cru  naturellement  devoir  aussi  retablir 
d'apres  l'ancienne  legon  les  passages,  d'ail- 
leurs  peu  nombreux,  du  texte  liturgique,  et 
qui  se  trouvent  avoir  ete  modifies  dans  le 
Missel  romain  actuel.  Les  editeurs  sont 
avertis  que  cette  restitution  de  l'ancien 
texte,  specialement  autorisee  pour  les  liv- 
res  de  chant  par  le  Souverain  Pontife,  s'est 
faite  sous  les  yeux  et  le  controle  de  la  S. 
Congregation  des  Rites. 

Gio.  Pasq.  Scotti, 
Director  de  la  Typographic  Vaticane. 

Rome,  28  Aout  1906. 


Notice  to   Publishers. 

In  the  Commune  Sanctorum,  and  this 
will  hold  good  also  for  the  rest  of  the 
Graduate,  the  Commission,  in  restoring  the 
melody  to  its  traditional  form,  according  to 
the  command  of  the  Holy  See,  has  natur- 
ally thought  it  necessary  to  restore  also 
those  passages  of  the  text,  very  few  in 
number,  which  are  found  in  a  modified  form 
in  the  Roman  Missal  as  we  now  have  it. 
Publishers  are  hereby  notified  that  this 
restitution  of  the  ancient  text,  has  been 
especially  authorized  by  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  and  was  made  under  the  immedi- 
ate supervision  of  the  Sacred  Congregation 
of  Rites. 

Gio.  Pasq.  Scotti, 
Manager  of  the  Vatican  Press. 

Rome,  Aug.  28th,  1906. 
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Des  explications  out  ete  demandees 
au  sujet  des  distances  qui,  dans  I'edition 
Vaticane  du  chant  gregoriene,  separent  les 
notes  ou  groupes  de  notes,  pour  marquer 
le  phrase  du  chant. 

Pour  ce  phrase,  il  y  a  d'abord  les 
differentes  barres  qui  coupent  en  tout  ou 
en  partie  la  portee  :  a  savoir  : 


Some   explanation   has   I 
concerning   the   spaces   which   separate   the 
notes,  in  the  Vatican  Edition  of  Gregorian 
Chant,  in  order  to  mark  the  phrasing  of  tin- 
chant. 

First  of  all,  there  are  the  bars  which 
divide  the  staff  completely  or  partly; 
namelv  : 


grande  barre. 


Elles  sont  a  reproduire  exactement  par 

les  editeurs.  Dans  le  meme  but,  on  doit 
tenir  compte  aussi  des  diverses  distances 
laissees  entre  les  notes  ou  groupes  de  notes, 
qui  se  suivent  sur  une  meme  «yllabc. 

Ces  distances  correspondent  aux  es- 
paces  que  la  typographic  designe  par  %,  y2, 
I. 

%  equivaut  a  la  moitie  de  la  largeur 
d'une  note. 

Yz  equivaut  a  la  largeur  entiere  d'une 
note. 

I  equivaut  a  la  largeur  de  deux  notes.* 

Ces  distances  ne  sont  obligatoires  que 
dans  le  cas  en  question,  e'est-a-dire  seule- 
ment  entre  les  groupes  qui  se  suivent  sur 
une  meme  syllabe. 

Elles  sont  facultatives.  et  laissees  a  la 
convenance  du  compositeur,  pour  la  justi- 
fication de  ses  lignes,  i°  a  la  fin  d'un  groupc 
qui  precede  une  syllabe,  2°  avant  ou  apres 
une  barre  de  division. 

Gio.  Pasq.  Scotti, 
Directeur  de  la  Typographic  Vaticane. 

Rome  6  Septembre,  1906. 

*Pour  appreeier  la  distance  ;\  mettre  entre 
deux  groupes,  dont  le  second  est  rejet6  a  la  portee 
suivante.  on  fait  attention  a  la  distance  du  guidon. 


1  hc>-e  must  be  reproduced  exactly  by 
the  publishers.  In  the  same  way.  account 
must  he  taken  of  the  divers  spaces  which 
must  he  left  between  notes  ,  ,r  groups  of 
notes  over  the  one  syllable. 

These  spaces  correspond  to  those 
designated   in   typography  by  the  terms   %, 

J4  equals  the  half  of  the  width  of  a 


'j  equals  the  entire  width  of  a  note. 
1  equals  the  width  of  two  notes.* 
These  spaces  are  of  obligation  only  in 
the    ca~e    in   question,    that   is   to   say,    only 
between    the    groups    which    succeed    one 
another  on  one  and  the  same  syllable. 

They  are  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
compositor,  for  the  rectification  of  his  lines, 
1)  at  the  end  of  a  group  preceding  a  syl- 
lable, and  _')    before  or  after  a  bar. 

Gio.  Pas 
Manager  of  the  Vatican   Press. 

Rome,  September  6th,  1006. 

*  In    order   to    estimate    the    space    to   lie   left 
between  two  groups,   the  latter    ■  ■(  whi  I 
carried  over  to  tile  next  line,  une  must   reckon  the 
space  between  the  former  group  and  thi 


The  following  list  of  changes  adopted  by  the  Pontifical  I  1  in  the 

text  of  the  Commune  Sanctorum,  may  be  of  some  interest  to  our  readers. 


Ad  lutroitu) 


I.V  VlGILIA  UNIUS  Al'OSTOLI. 

Ego  autem  sicut  oliva  fructificazi  i 


domo  Domini. 
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Commune  Unius  Martyris  Pontificis. 
Missa  "Statuit." 
Ad  Graduate:. . .  .oleo  sancto  (meo  omit.). 
Ad  Tractum:    "ft,     Quoniam. .  .in  bcncdictione . . 
"if.     Posuisti  super  caput. 

Missa  "Sacerdotes  Dei." 
Ad  Offertorium:. . .  .oleo  sancto  (meo  omit.). 

Commune  Unius  Martyris  non  Pontificis. 

Missa  "Laetabitur." 

Ad  Offertorium vitam  petiit  a  te  (et  omit.)    tribuisti. . . 

Ad  Communionem  :. .  .Qui  mihi  ministrat. .  .et  ubi  ego  sum. . . 

Commune  Plurimorum  Martyrum,  extra  Tempus  Paschale. 

Missa  "Intret." 
Ad  Graduate:    Gloriosus  Deus  in  Sanctis  (suis  omit.). 

Commune  Confessoris  non  Pontificis. 

Missa  pro  Abbatibus. 
Ad  Graduate:       Vitam  petiit  (a  te  omit.). 

Ad  Alleluia:       Justus  ut  palma  florebit,  et  sicut  cedrus  (Libani  omit.)  mul- 
tiplicabitur. 

Commune  Virginis  et  Martyris. 

Missa  "Loquebar." 
Ad  Offertorium:    Afferentur  Regi  virgines  (post  earn  omit.). 

Missa  "Dilexisti." 
Ad  Tractum:     $\     Adducentur  in  laetitia. . 

Commune  nec  Virginis  nec  Martyris. 

Missa  "Cognovi." 
Ad  Introit:. .  .a  mandatis  tuis  non  me  rcpellas. 
Ad  Communionem ..  .propterea  unxit  te  Deus,  Deus  tuus  (oleo  etc.  omit.). 

Commune  Plurim.  Martyrum. 

Missa  "Sapientiam." 
Ad  Alleluia:     if.    Justi  epulentur.  .  .  (et  omit.)   delectentur. . 
Ad  Offertorium:    Exsultabunt.  .  .in  faucibus  eorum  (alleluia  omit.). 

Commune  Virginis  Tantum. 

Missa  "Vultum  Tuum." 
Ad  Graduate:     Concupivit . . .  Dominus  (Deus  omit.)  tuus... 
Ad  Tractum:     (Quia  concupivit  Rex  speciem  tuam  omit.)  Audi  filia..(ut 
supra  in  Missa  "Dilexisti.") 

Ad  Communionem:    Simile  est. .  .inventa  (autem  omit.). 


(ftlirmttrle   mb   (Eommrut. 

I i 

It  will  not  be  without  interest  to  refer  here  to  the-  letters  published  last 
March  in  the  Catholic  Union  and  Times,  of  Philadelphia,  concerning  the  real 
meaning  of  the  Holy  Father  regarding  the  position  of  the  choir.  "X"  maintained 
that  there  was  no  reason  for  adding  to  the  difficulty  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
•of  the  Motu  Propria  by  placing  choir  and  organ-consoles  in  the  sanctuary.  Ik- 
described  in  lively  style  the  distraction  of  the  congregation  on  beholding  the  choir- 
master wielding  his  baton  in  full  view,  and  distributing  sheets  to  the  singers. 
"Choir  Singer"  replied  that  the  sanctuary  choir  was  of  the  first  necessity  in  carry- 
ing out  the  reformation  of  ecclesiastical  music.  We  have  not  "Choir  Singer's" 
letter  in  the  text,  but  we  gather  what  we  here  repeat  from  "X's"  reply  under  date 
of  March  23d.  

"X"  was  perfectly  right  in  his  contention  that  the  sanctuary  choir  was  not  a 
necessity,  nor  even  a  thing  contemplated  by  the  Holy  Father.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Motu  Proprio  expressly  commands  that  the  singers  shall  be  in  a  gallery,  and 
adds  that,  if  they  appear  to  be  too  much  in  evidence,.  .  .  "siano  dif est  da  con- 
cetti:" let  them  be  hidden  by  screens.  Of  course,  this  clause  of  the  document 
refers  more  particularly  to  the  conditions  of  choirs  in  Italy.  In  most  of  the 
church  edifices  of  the  Renaissance  type,  the  choir  is  placed  in  a  little  gallery  over- 
looking the  sanctuary,  or  in  the  transept.  In  some  churches,  as.  for  example. 
Sant'  Ignazio,  in  Rome ;  this  gallery  is  so  low  as  to  bring  those  singers  who  stand 
forward,  in  full  view  of  the  people.  In  days  gone  by,  the  singers  took  full  ad- 
vantage of  such  conditions,  and  sang  with  all  the  airs  and  graces  of  the  ( )pera. 
Hence,  the  wish  of  the  Holy  Father  that,  in  future  no  such  opportunity  for  vain 
display  shall  be  given. . 

The  customs  of  other  countries  may  here  be  examined  with  profit  to  our- 
selves. Take,  for  example,  the  Patriarchal  Basilica  of  Venice,  the  Holy  Father's 
own  church,  previous  to  his  election,  and  where  he  carried  out  most  of  the  ideas 
he  now  sets  forth  as  Pope.  There,  the  choir  is  in  a  gallery,  in  the  South  Tran- 
sept. This  gallery  is  large  enough  to  admit  of  a  good-sized  organ  and  a  choir  of 
some  twenty-five  singers,  boys  and  men.  This  arrangement  is  highly  practical, 
as  the  choir-director  can  overlook  the  sanctuary  :  and  the  choir,  whilst  hidden, 
forms  indeed  union  tot um  cum  sacerdotc. 


In  Cologne  Cathedral  there  is  an  arrangement  similar  to  that  of  St.  Marc's 
at  Venice.  The  gallery  or  tribune  is  over  the  sacristy  in  the  North  Transept, 
overlooking  the  Canons'  choir  or  sanctuary,  close  to  the  grand  organ,  and  the 
singers  are  scarcely  visible  to  the  people.  The  director  is  indeed  in  sight,  but 
his  movements  are  not  so  noticeable  as  to  prove  a  distraction  to  the  congrega- 
tion. This  disposition  of  the  choir  might  be  realized  in  many  of  our  American 
churches  were  it  possible  for  us  to  sing  without  accompaniment.     Still  the  organ 
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required  for  the  accompaniment  of  the  voices  need  not  be  a  very  large  instrument. 
In  contracts  with  organ-builders  some  such  arrangement  might  be  made  as  exists 
in  many  continental  churches:  namely,  to  have  a  small  organ  in  the  singers' 
gallery  and  a  large  one  in  the  West  End.  Of  course  this  would  involve  having 
two  organists,  which,  in  many  parishes,  would  be  regarded  as  an  extravagant 
outlay.  

In  the  great  French  cathedrals  and  parish  churches  the  singers  sit  in  the 
canonical  choir,  the  lower  tiers  of  stalls  being  reserved  to  them.  The  choir- 
director  stands  in  the  aisle  of  the  choir  and  beats  time  in  the  way  to  which  "X" 
very  properly  objects.  This  manner  of  placing  the  choir  has  subsisted  in  the 
great  cathedral  churches  seized  upon  by  the  Anglican  Establishment.  The 
singers  there  stand  or  sit  in  the  stalls,  robed  in  cassock  and  surplice.  The 
Catholic  Hierarchy,  upon  its  re-establishment  in  England,  very  laudably  en- 
couraged the  revival  of  the  ancient  Catholic  custom  in  the  placing  of  the 
Scholae  Cantorum.  This  custom,  of  course,  goes  straight  back  to  primitive 
Christian  times.  In  San  Clemente  and  Santa  Maria  in  Cosmide,  in  Rome,  we 
find  the  ancient  canonical  choir  running  half  way  down  the  nave  and  separated 
from  the  place  open  to  the  public,  by  a  marble  chancel. 


On  the  ground  of  antiquity,  therefore  "Choir  Singer"  may  well  defend 
the  use  of  the  sanctuary  for  the  choir ;  and,  in  many  respects,  the  spectacle  of 
the  white  robed  choir  singing,  whether  under  a  visible  director,  as  was  certainly 
the  case  in  the  primitive  Church,  or  without  any  visible  leader,  as  is  the  case 
to-day,  in  the  ideal  church  choir  of  the  Protestant  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  in 
London,  is  edifying  and  worthy  of  the  Church  in  her  solemn  functions.  Great 
also  is  the  honest  pride  of  mothers  at  beholding  their  little  men  in  the  dress  of 
choristers.    "A  nice  little  soul,  in  a  clean  white  stole,"  is  a  joy  to  behold. 


Still,  it  would  seem  that,  on  the  whole,  and  from  the  practical  standpoint, 
the  gallery  were  the  best  place  for  the  choir;  especially  so,  considering  the 
example  we  have  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  and  the  procedure  at  St.  Peter's  on  all 
occasions  when  the  Holy  Father  celebrates  Mass  in  that  basilica,  to  which  "X" 
rightly  calls  attention  in  his  second  letter. 


A   Model  program   was   rendered   at  the   Solemn   Mass,  celebrated  at   St. 
Joseph's  Church   (East  87th  St.,  New  York  City)  on  occasion  of  the  investiture 
of  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Anthony  Lammel,  as  Papal  Chamberlain. 
The  music  for  the  Ordinary  of  the  Mass  was  as  follows : 

Kyrie L.  Ebner. 

Gloria L.  Mitterer 

Credo,  Sanctus,  Benedictus,  Agnus  Dei L.  Ebner. 

The  Proper  of  the  Mass  was  sung  in  Gregorian  Chant  by  men's  voices  only  with  the 
exception  of  the  Offertory,  which  was  composed  especially  for  the  occasion  by  Emil  Reyl. 

The  numbers  selected  from  Ebner's  Missa  Solemnis,  Op.  50,  were  splendidly 
sung  without  any  accompaniment.  The  "Gloria,"  from  Fr.  Mitterer's  Mass,  Op. 
70,   was   accompanied  by  the   organ.     The   excellence   of  this   choice   of  music 
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and  of  the  singing  of  the  choir  afford  a  brilliant  proof  of  the  refined  taste  and 
untiring  zeal  of  Monsignor  Lammel.  Ever  since  his  ordination  he  has  worked 
for  the  propagation  of  good  Church   Music.     For  a  number  of  years  he  was 

in  charge  of  the  Chancel  Choir  at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral;  and  at  the  same-  time, 
Chairman  of  the  New  York  Branch  of  the  American  St.  Cecilia  Society.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Archdiocesan  Music  Commission  and  a  leading  spirit  in  the 
Priests'  Choir,  an  organization  of  priests  in  this  city  which  has  for  its  object  the 
proper  celebration  of  the  Requiem  Mass  at  the  funeral  of  deceased  members 
of  the  clergy. 

We  note  with  pleasure  the  ideal  program  of  music  reported  by  the  Pittsburg 
Gazette  as  having  been  performed  on  occasion  of  the   Dedication  of  the  new 

Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  in  that  city.     The  program  of  the  Mass  was  as  follows  : 

Processional,   "Angulare   fundamentum,"  Gregorian    melody,    suhk    l>\    a   special   choir   of 

sixty   boys. 

"Ecce  Sacerdos,"  choir  of  men  with  organ  J.  Singenberger. 

Introit,   Gradual,  Alleluia  and  Comtnunio,  sung  by  a  choir  of  priests  in  the  sanctuary. 
Kyrie,  Gloria,  Sanctus,  Benedictus  and  Agnus,  from  the   Mass  in   honor  of   St.  Nicholas, 

by  Monsignor  Franz    Nekes,  sung  a  cappella  by  the  choir  of  _>S  men  in  the  loft. 
Credo,  3d  Gregorian  melody,  from  the  Vatican  "  Kyriale." 

Offerlory  ' '  Domine  Dens,' '  by  the  men  a  cappclla  Stehle 

Recessional,  "To  Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace,"  choir  of  boys. 

At  Vespers,  the  antiphons  were  sunt:  by  the  choir  of  priests  in  the  sanctuary:  who 
also  alternated  with  choir  of  men  in  the  loft,  in  sj,,omKr  t|u.  psalms.  In  the'  hymn, 
"Coelestis  Urbs,"  the  alternate  verses  were  sung  by  the  men  to  ;t  figured  setting  by 
Hamm.  In  the  Magnificat,  the  alternate  verses  were  sung  by  the  men.  in  falso-bordone 
by  Viadana. 

At   the    Benediction  of  the   Blessed   Sacrament,   the  men   sang  a  cappella: 

O  quani  amabilis Fr.  I ..  Bonvin,  S.  J. 

Tantum  ergo Fr.  M  .  fialler. 

The  Tc  Deum  was  sung  alternately  by  the  choir  in  the  sanctuary,  and  the  choir  in 
the  loft. 

We  give  so  much  space  to  the  notice  of  this  program,  because  we  believe  it  is 

one  which    fearlessly   aimed   at   the   ideal.     Many   a   choir   of   equal   or   superior 

strength  would  have  disdained  the  liturgical  note  which   is  here  so  prominent. 

Great  credit  is   due  not   only   to  the   authorities    who   foster   the    growth   of  the 

liturgical  tradition  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  but  to  the  organist  and  choirmaster. 

Mr.  J.  Otten,  who  so  intelligently  carried  out  the  wishes  of  the  authorities. 


From  Brooklyn  comes  the  news  of  the  concert  performance  projected  by  the 
Brooklyn  Choral  Society,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  T.  Bath  Glasson.  The  work 
selected  for  performance  is  Dvorak's  "St.  Ludmilla,"  an  oratorio  for  soli,  chorus 
and  orchestra.  This  will  be  the  first  performance  of  the  work  in  Greater  New 
York.  The  soloists  will  be  Mrs.  Josephine  Coulthard-Neuss,  Mrs.  Ada  Soder- 
Hueck,  Mr.  Edward  Barrow  and  Mr.  Tom  Daniel.  The  chorus  will  number  150 
selected  voices;  and  the  orchestra  50  artists  of  the  New  Symphony  Orchestra  of 
Brooklyn.  

We  shall  gladly  welcome  notices  of  concerts  of  sacred  music.  We  trust  also 
that  choirmasters  will  favor  us  with  reports  of  their  work  calculated  to  encourage 
others  in  the  introduction  of  the  reformation  in  liturgical  music  required  by  the 
Mot  it  Propria. 


Setter  tn  %  Suitor. 


To  the  Editor  of  Church  Music. 
Sir: 

Kindly  allow  me  to  express  an  opinion  concerning  the  Gregorian  harmoni- 
zations lately  published  by  the  Rev.  Leo  Manzetti.  I  refer  particularly  to  his 
Requiem1  and  his  Kyriale.2 

In  these  works  of  the  gifted  young  music-director  of  the  Cincinnati  Cathe- 
dral, we  find  an  example  of  sober  and  pure  writing  together  with  great  fidelity 
to  the  modes  and  a  correct  application  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  rhythm. 
The  first  quality  we  expected  to  find ;  but  the  latter  two  are,  alas,  still  rare  in 
those  who  undertake  works  of  this  sort,  and  therefore  come  to  us  in  this  case  as 
a  pleasant  surprise.  Much  discussion  has  been  carried  on  at  various  times  con- 
cerning the  introduction  of  certain  sharps  into  the  parts  accompanying  the  gre- 
gorian  melodies,  and  even  into  the  melodies  themselves.  Some  have  held  that, 
as  Palestrina,  Lassus  and  other  masters  of  the  Italian  and  Netherlandish  schools 
introduced  a  major  chord  in  the  cadence  of  a  minor  mode,  it  might 
be  permitted  to  do  so  at  the  present  day.  The  answer  must  be  that,  as  that  very 
practice  was  once  a  cause  of  the  corruption  of  the  gregorian  melodies,  it  may  be 
the  same  again.  For,  if  it  be  legitimate  to  introduce  into  the  accompanying  parts, 
notes  which  are  foreign  to  the  scale  or  mode  of  the  melody,  why  should  it  not  be 
accounted  equally  legitimate  to  introduce  them  also  into  the  melody  itself?  What 
is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander.  What,  indeed,  would  be  thought 
of  a  composer  who  accompanied  a  modern  chromatic  melody  with  stiffly  diatonic 
chords?  A  lover  cannot  wear  a  monk's  habit:  neither  can  a  hermit  don  that  of 
a  harlequin.  Father  Manzetti  is  therefore  much  to  be  commended  for  his  strict 
fidelity  to  the  principle  of  diatonicity  in  the  parts  that  he  assigns  to  the  support 
of  the  melodies.  A  much  more  important  and  excellent  feature  of  Father  Man- 
zetti's  work  is  his  manner  of  treating  the  rhythm  of  the  gregorian  melodies. 
Starting  out  with  the  principle  which  all  admit :  that  the  chords  should  mark  the 
musical  accents  of  the  melody  (whether  syllabic  or  florid)  Father  Manzetti  evi- 
dently assumes  that  these  musical  accents  are  not  necessarily  to  be  coincident 
with  the  accents  of  the  text ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  tonic  accent  of  the 
words  is  free,  and  may  or  may  not  coincide  with  the  musical  accent.  Hence,  we 
find  our  author  placing  a  chord  immediately  after  the  syllable  bearing  the 
tonic  accent ;  and  in  many  cases,  the  tonic  accent  will  be  found  between  two  strong 
chords.  The  result  may  surprise  the  young  student  unaccustomed  to  the  free- 
dom of  rhythm  necessary  to  the  higher  forms  of  composition.     We  have  here, 
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however,  only  an  example  of  a  perfectly  legitimate  use  of  syncopation,  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  of  contracted  rhythm.  Comparing,  for  example,,  the  open- 
ing lines  of  the  "Dies  Irae,"  as  harmonized  by  Father  Manzetti,  with  the  pas- 
sage: ".  .in  a  lowly  manger  lieth,"  of  the  aria  "Mighty  Lord,"  in  Bach's  Christmas 
Oratorio,  we  find  in  each  case  an  effect  of  rhythm  displacing  the  tonic  accent 
from  the  strong  beat,  but  as  pleasing  as  it  is  free.  And  how  often  do  we  not  find 
instances  of  this  freedom  of  rhythm  in  the  hymns  of  the  Church,  wherein  the  tonic 
accent  is  often  quite  independent  of  the  metrical  accent.  In  the  familiar  lines  of 
the  "O  Salutaris,"  do  we  not  find  the  tonic  accent  asserting  its  independence  from 
the  metrical  accent  in  the  words  Bella  premunt  and  Nobis  donetf  And  who 
shall  doubt  of  the  wisdom  of  Praetorius  in  placing  the  tonic  accent  on  the  so- 
called  weak  beats  of  the  measure,  at  several  points  of  his  beautiful  setting  of  the 
lines:  "Es  ist  ein  Ros'  entsprungen" ?  Or,  again,  will  any  one  find  fault  with 
Palestrina  in  his  arrangement  of  the  syllables  in  his  fine  five-part  motetts  on  the 
Canticle  of  Canticles?     Yet  we  find  him  singing,  for  example, 

1        2      3      I    1 2      3  123I123I123I123I123     I    1 

Quam  pulchrae    |    sunt  mam-    |    mae  tu-    |      ae,      |    soror    |    me  -    |    a  spon  -    |    sa,  etc. 

We  have  therefore  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  we  find  in  Father  Manzetti 's 
work  a  certain  fine  savour  of  the  best  classical  music,  and  that,  in  the  analysis, 
this  appears  to  be  due  chiefly  to  the  severity,  on  the  one  hand,  of  his  diatonic  ac- 
companying parts,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  lightness  and  grace  of  his  rhythm. 
And  these  positive  qualities  compensate  in  our  estimation  for  certain  minor  de- 
fects, such  as  the  lack  of  repose  which  is  noticeable  here  and  there,  and  which  re- 
sults doubtless,  from  a  too  scrupulous  effort  on  the  part  of  our  author  to  provide 
a  fresh  chord  for  each  accent ;  and,  if  we  may  say  so,  a  certain  harshness  in  some 
of  his  harmonic  progressions.  But  these  are  minor  defects,  as  we  have  said, 
which  do  not  result  from  principles  adopted  of  set  purpose,  and  which  will  surely 
not  appear  in  the  future  works  of  the  gifted  young  master.  A  word  of  praise 
must  here  be  added,  for  the  moderation  of  his  preface  to  the  Kyriale.  Father 
Manzetti  frankly  disclaims  the  merit  of  having  solved  the  many  difficult  questions 
which  must  arise  in  the  performance  of  his  difficult  task.  He  declares  himself 
to  be  simply  an  experimenter,  an  explorer  who  is  endeavoring  in  his  own  way  to 
break  ground  for  the  cultivation  of  a  hitherto  almost  unexplored  region.  He 
expects  others  to  profit  in  one  way  or  another  by  his  unavoidable  mistakes.  In 
his  new  manner  of  conceiving  of  musical  rhythm  in  its  relations  to  grammatical 
accent,  Father  Manzetti  is  not  alone.  He  is,  in  fact,  but  adopting  the  principles 
of  the  Solesmes  school,  so  ably  set  forth  by  Dom  A.  Mocquereau,  and  following 
the  example  set  by  Mr.  Giulio  Bas  in  his  well  known  Repertorio  Gregoriano. 
That  he  should  have  ventured  on  so  perilous  an  undertaking  as  that  of  breaking 
with  the  heretofore  firmly  entrenched  tradition  of  placing  the  tonic  accent  always 
on  the  down  beat  (let  come  what  may)  and  should  have  come  off  so  well,  is 
enough  to  inspire  us  with  confidence  as  to  his  ability  and  hope  as  to  his  future 

W°rkS"  I  am,  Sir,  Norman  Holly. 
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FATHER    HARTMANN,    O.  F.  M. 

A  Modern  Composer  in  Friar's  Garb.* 

#|%ITH  singular  thoughts  floating 
VX>/  through  the  mind  we  waited  to 
see  Father  Hartmann,  in  the  plain 
little  parlor  of  the  Rectory  of  the 
Franciscan  Fathers  in  West  31st  St., 
New  York.  His  name  was  known  to 
us  as  that  of  a  member  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan Order  and  a  composer  of  church 
music,  and  we  had  also  heard  that  he 
was  the  writer  of  two  modest  works 
mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
German  Caecilian  Society.  From  time 
to  time  it  had  been  briefly  announced 
in  the  American  newspapers  that  he 
had  composed  an  oratorio.  Every- 
body knows,  however,  that  one  thing 
is  necessary  in  order  to  become  recog- 
nized and  appreciated  on  this  side  of 
the  water.  Father  Hartmann  realized 
this  necessity  and  therefore  came  him- 
self to  New  York,  not  only  to  let  the 
American  people  know  him  person- 
ally, but  also  to  preach  to  them 
through  public  performances  of  his 
works.  May  God  bless  his  purpose 
and  enable  him  to  accomplish  his  desire  ! 

Father  Hartmann  is  descended  from  an  ancient  German  family  of  rank, 
and  his  name,  before  he  entered  the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  was  Paul  Eugen 
Joseph  von  an  der  Lan-Hochbrunn.  He  was  born  in  the  Tyrol  in  1863.  There 
the  boy  grew  up  in  the  midst  of  the  most  picturesque  surroundings,  drinking 
in  the  beauties  of  nature  with  the  air  he  breathed,  among  a  people  who  are 
Catholic,  heart  and  soul,  and  whose  life  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  Church.  This  happy  combination  of  beautiful  nature  with  its 
influence  on  the  spiritual  side  of  humanity,  mingled  with  the  elevating  atmos- 
phere of  the  Church,  has  brought  forth  a  rich  array  of  talent  and  genius.  It  has 
produced   in   that   little   Tyrolean   corner   many   poets,   painters,   musicians    and 

*The  illustration  accompanying  this  article  is  reproduced  from  a  photograph  which  we 
owe  to  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  N.  D.  Clements,  business  manager  to  Father  Hartmann. 
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sculptors.  But  their  subjects,  their  ideals  were  inspired  by  another  world,  to 
them  the  highest  and  holiest,  viz.:  the  life  of  Our  Lord,  His  sweet  Mother  and 
the  Saints,  wherein  terrestrial  love  finds  its  finest  expression  and  is  interpreted 
with  all  the  purity  of  lofty  Christian  sentiment. 

It  is  consequently  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Father  1  lartmann  felt  drawn 
to  the  study  of  Theology  instead  of  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  forefathers, 
who  had  held  high  positions  in  affairs  of  state.  He  also  went  deeply  into  tin: 
study  of  music.  When  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  entered  the  (  >rder  of 
Franciscan  Friars,  by  whom  his  musical  talent  was  intelligently  fostered.  In 
his  twenty-third  year  he  became  a  priest,  and  subsequently  was  appointed  or- 
ganist and  choir-master  at  various  places.  In  1894,  he  was  made  organist  of 
the  Basilica  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  and  one  year  later  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  famous  Ara  Coeli  in  Rome.  Later  he  held  the  position,  for  several 
years,  of  Director  of  the  Scuola  Musicale  Co-operativa,  where  his  successor  was 
Mascagni.  He  remained  in  Rome  until  1906.  These  ten  years  gave  Father 
Hartmann  a  magnificent  opportunity  to  develop  his  musical  gifts  to  the  fullest 
extent.  As  from  time  immemorial,  the  Eternal  City  has  always  done  her  ut- 
most to  foster  the  growth  of  every  artistic  and  spiritually-minded  nature.  SO 
Father  Hartmann  was  inspired  to  create,  while  there,  that  great  oratorio,  that 
brought  him  fame  and  honor:  honors,  orders  and  titles,  the  list  of  which  would 
almost  fill  a  page. 

With  some  hesitation,  we  followed  the  invitation  of  the  attendant  Brother 
to  go  to  Father  Hartmann's  room.  But  the  hearty  welcome,  the  simple,  plain 
manner,  which  distinguishes  every  person  of  gentle  blood,  takes  the  visitor 
quite  by  storm.  He  is  indeed  an  interesting  personality,  this  monk  in  his  brown 
Friar's  gown.  A  stately  and  vigorous  form,  but  with  humility  and  goodness 
of  heart  expressed  in  his  calm  attitude.  He  only  becomes  animated  when  speak- 
ing of  his  artistic  views.  To  understand  the  man  and  his  work,  one  must  see 
him  in  his  garb  of  simplicity,  see  him  in  the  modest  apartment  which  would 
appear  almost  wretched  even  to  the  eyes  of  one  of  our  workingmen.  There 
is  no  tuneful  color-harmony  of  rugs,  curtains  or  draperies,  no  suggestive  pic- 
tures or  objects  of  art,  no  grand  piano  picturesquely  placed  in  a  corner ;  in  fact, 
none  of  those  accessories  which  small  souls  believe  necessary  to  the  creation 
of  a  great  work,  and  by  whom  we  are  sometimes  reminded  that  "the  mountains 
labored,  and  forth  came  a  mouse." 

Thus,  in  surroundings  similar  to  those  in  which  we  found  him.  destitute  of 
all  luxury  and  poor  as  his  Lord  and  Master,  Father  Hartmann  has  produced 
his  stupendous  works.  Not  encumbered  with  mundane  cares,  &  greater  intensity 
and  depth  was  consequently  developed ;  a  force  which  has  resulted  in  that  won- 
derful and  harmonious  alliance  between  text  and  musical  expression  and  that 
truth  and  sincerity  which  has  been  recognized  and  praised  by  the  most  famous 
critics  in  Europe.  After  a  performance  of  his  "St.  Francis"  in  Vienna,  a  critic 
of  the  first  rank  wrote  as  follows : 

"The  audience  was  moved  to  a  most  devout  frame  of  mind.     The  ethical  meaning  of 
the  work  penetrated  so  deeply  into  the  souls  of  the  hearers  that   there  was  no  ch.v 
aesthetical  philosophies.     Father  Hartmann's  ideal  is  to  express  in  his  music  all  the  fervor  he 
feels  in  his  heart;  he  is  transported  far  away  from  earthly  spheres." 
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And  Cathedral-Capellmeister  Engelhard  in  Regensburg  said  that 
"He  preaches  the  word  (musical)  like  one  who  has  something  to  reveal,  and  he  has  the 
power  to  captivate  the  listener ;  in  short,  the  spirit  of  a  strong  and  masterful  personality  has 

appeared  among  us.     The  style  of  his  oratorio  "Petrus"  is  most  clearly  religious" 

he  is  even  incomprehensible  and  a  stumbling-block  to  many  hyper-moderns." 

This  is  indeed  easy  to  believe  at  the  present  time  when  taste  in  art  is  so 
exactly  contrary  to  the  spirit  from  which  Father  Hartmann  gathers  his  strength, 
and  his  inspiration :  the  spirit  of  meditative  introspection  and  renunciation. 
Therein  lies,  however,  the  secret  of  his  success.  Thousands  of  believers  and 
unbelievers  in  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg  and  Rome  and  other  centres  of  culture, 
in  the  old  world,  have  listened  with  quite  new  emotions  to  his  musical  revelations. 
As  once,  that  other  monk,  Father  Lacordaire  saw  peasants  and  savants,  kings  and 
beggars  gather  around  his  pulpit,  so,  to-day,  the  blase  musical  world  of  Europe 
listens  to  the  sermons  preached  in  melody  by  this  poor  Franciscan ;  the  sermon 
which  tells  of  the  apostasy  of  Peter,  his  repentance  and  atonement;  of  St. 
Francis'  exterior  poverty  and  renunciation,  and  the  rich  inner  peace  of  his  soul ; 
and  lastly  this  friar  with  the  sweetest  and  most  solemn  sounds  shows  us  the 
love  of  the  Man-Christ  at  His  Last  Supper,  and  His  sacrifice  for  us  by  His 
death  upon  the  Cross.  No  one  can  say  into  how  many  hearts  the  influence  of 
these  music-sermons  has  entered ;  hearts  that,  perhaps,  would  otherwise  have  re- 
mained forever  closed!  Here  is  then,  a  true  Apostle,  holy  in  his  aim,  holy  in 
his  ways  and  means  ! 

As  to  his  methods,  one  must  remember  in  judging  of  Father  Hartmann's 
compositions  that  with  him  the  musical  form  is  not  the  aim  but  the  vehicle  by 
which  he  brings  the  religious  idea  nearer  to  his  listeners.  C.  Boehm  puts  forth 
this  opinion  in  an  excellent  booklet  about  the  composer,  and  quotes  a  remark  of 
Gluck,  who  said  that,  "when  composing  his  operas,  he  endeavored  to  forget, 
above  all  else,  that  he  was  a  musician." 

"Therefore  it  may  be  assumed  that  Father  Hartmann  chooses  those  musical  forms  that 
seem  to  him  best  adapted  to  express  the  feelings  and  sentiments  he  wishes  to  convey  to  his 
hearers." 

After  all  that  has  been  related  in  regard  to  Father  Hartmann's  composi- 
tions one  may  perhaps  imagine  that  in  his  oratorios  one  will  hear  music  in  the 
style  of  Palestrina  or  of  the  Gregorian  Vespers.  But  the  foremost  critics  of 
the  old  world  have  rendered  a  reassuring  verdict.  The  celebrated  and  much- 
feared  critic,  Dr.  Hanslick,  who  prefers  Father  Hartmann's  "St.  Francis"  to 
Tinel's  says  that  Hartmann  does  not  borrow  from  any  other  composer  and  also : — 

"upon  this  basis  the  composer  has  built  uo,  step  by  step,  a  monumental  edifice  with 

single-handed  strength;  in  doing  this  he  has  had  the  most  powerful  means  at  his  command; 
viz.,  clever  use  of  the  best  resources  of  modern  technique  and  embodiment  of  the  finest 
artistic  effects." 

His  marvelous  gift  for  original  instrumentation  has  been  repeatedly  re- 
marked upon.  He  knows  how  to  call  forth  the  most  wonderful  tone-effects  from 
the  orchestra. 

In  closing  we  may  quote  the  opinion  of  Dr.  von  Kralik,  the  art-historian, 
who  appropriately  characterizes  Father  Hartmann's  work  when  he  says: — 
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"The  way  in  which  Father  llartmann  is  following  the  school  founded  by  Liszl  in  his 
oratorios,  is  entirely  fitting.  The  fact  is  clear  that  the  problem  has  been  solved.  A  modern 
form  of  oratorio  music  has  been  developed,  that  differs  from  every  old-time  model.  The 
possibilities  of  music  are  now  at  the  zenith  of  their  power." 

One  of  Father  Hartmann's  greatest  oratorios  is  "The  Last  Supper,"  dedi- 
cated to  William  II.  of  Germany,  in  recognition  of  which  the  Emperor  presented 

him  with  a  complete  edition  of  Bach's  works. 

We  have  endeavored,  in  this  brief  sketch,  to  introduce  Father  llartmann  and 
his  works  to  onr  readers — who  are  faithful  Catholics — and  to  bring  nearer  to 
them,  from  our  standpoint  the  view  from  which  alone  he  may  be  understood — 
and  wishes  to  be  understood.  Those  to  whom  this  is  not  clear  may  read  once 
more  the  opinions  we  have  quoted  from  distinguished  critics,  or  may  listen  to 
the  music  of  this  humble  priest,  or  see  him  in  his  modest  cell-like  home. 

Sustained  by  his  brilliant  gifts,  honored  by  persons  in  power,  recognized  by 
the  greatest  ones  in  the  artistic  world,  he  has  not  at  any  time  asked   for  dis- 
pensations or  favors  "to  have  more  free  swing",  but  has  remained  in  poverty 
and  humility  an  obedient  son  of  St.   Francis  ;  a  worthy  son  of  that  noble  saint 
whose  example  he  emulates  in  the  expression  of  his  poetic  sentiment,  and,  in 
his  harmonic  perception  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  nature  and  humanity.      We 
have  to-day,  many  indeed,  who  compose  and  who  flutter  butterfly-fashion  about 
the  world.    In  regard  to  them  one  is  led  to  think  of  the  words  of  Horace : 
"Nescio  quid  meditans  nugarum,  totus  in  Hits" 
(Meditating,  I  know  not  what  vain  things,  and  wholly  immersed 
therein.) 
No,  to  them  he  does  not  belong.     The  revelation  of  art  comes  to  him  from 
purer  sources.     In  solitude  and  in  calm  self-renunciation  he  can  exclaim   with 
Tasso  in  exile  at  Monte  Casino: 

"Nobil  porto  del  mondo  e  di  fortuna, 

Di  sacri  e  dolci  studi  alta  qitiete; 

Silenzi  amici  c  chiostrc  c  liete, 

La  dove  ha  I'ora,  e  I'ombra  occulta  a  bruna. 

(What  noble  thoughts  this  holy  shrine  inspires, 

With  solitude  and  deepest  silence  blest, 
Where  friendly  muses  fan,  the  sacred  fires 
Of  study,  prayer;  and  give  the  exile  rest.) 
His  latest  work  "The  Death  of  Christ,''  which  will  shortly  appear,  is  con- 
sidered by  Father  Hartmann  his  best  work.     We  have  the  pleasure  and  the  honor 
of  presenting  to  our  readers  the  following  communication  from  him  regarding 
it,  and  written  by  him  expressly  for  "Church  Music." 

Concerning  my  Oratorio,  "The  Death  of  Christ." 

XT  was  on  the  20th  day  of  June,  1905,  that  Cardinal  Macchi.  handed  me  a 
portrait  of  Pope  Pius  X.  bearing  the  following  dedication  : 
"Dilecto  alio  Patri  Hartmann,  Ordinis  Minorum  Francisealium,  grati  animi 
ct  benevolcntiac  Xostrae   pignus  .■ipostolicam    Benedictioncm    ex   anitno   imper- 
timus  Pius  PP.  X."     I  need  hardly  state  how  gratifying  was  this  distinction 
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which  resulted  from  my  having  previously  presented  to  the  Holy  Father  a  copy 
of  the  score  of  my  oratorio,  "The  Last  Supper ;"  it  became  immediately  a  stimu- 
lus to  fresh  creative  efforts. 

I  can  interest  myself  only  in  subjects  which  penetrate  me  thoroughly  and 
of  which  I  am  convinced  that  they  are,  from  some  point  of  view  or  other,  the 
highest  and  most  exalted.  Thus  I  composed  for  the  year  of  Jubilee,  1900,  my 
"Saint  Peter,"  as  the  glorification  of  the  Papacy ;  "Saint  Francis,"  in  honor 
of  the  revered  founder  of  my  order ;  "The  Last  Supper,"  as  the  sublimest  miracle 
of  love;  and  thus,  also,  have  I  composed  "The  Death  of  Christ,"  as  the  most 
thrilling  drama  in  the  world's  history. 

The  first  performance  in  Wuerzburg  of  my  "Last  Supper"  was  attended  by 
such  complete  success  that  there  was.  no  need  for  me  to  depart  from  my  self- 
created  model,  but  all  that  remained  to  do  was  to  let  that  model  sink  deeper  and 
deeper  into  my  soul,  and  by  a  complete  amalgamation  to  become,  as  it  were,  a 
part  of  it.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  successfully,  I  am  compelled  constantly 
to  warn  and  remind  myself  that  the  work  which  I  am  now  writing  is  to  be 
my  last,  my  testament,  and  that  I  must  give  myself  up  to  it  wholly  and  without 
reserve,  if  I  am  to  attain  a  certain  degree  of  self-satisfaction,  a  mental  condition 
always  calling  for  sacrifice. 

And  now  as  to  my  work.  The  material  for  the  oratorio  "The  Death  of 
Christ"  had  for  a  long  time,  occupied  my  mind  in  such  a  manner  that,  contrary  to 
the  usual  procedure,  I  carried  the  text,  without  assistance  or  suggestions  from 
others,  almost  ready  for  the  press  in  my  head.  Like  "The  Last  Supper"  the 
work  was  to  be  divided  into  two  parts.  First  part:  Christ  and  the  Jews,  or 
the  Humiliations  of  Our  Lord  on  the  Cross;  second  part:  Christ  and  the 
Christians,  or  Our  Lord's  Testament. 

The  music  is  not  intended  to  dazzle  by  its  technic  which  might  withdraw  the 
listener  from  the  subject,  but  rather  to  influence  him  by  its  interior  contents  and 
by  the  avoidance  of  anything  "purely  musical"  and  not  dependent  on  the  subject. 
It  should  be  "program  music"  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term.  I  hope  I  have 
succeeded  in  producing  such  a  work.  While  I  firmly  believe  that  it  deserves  a 
hearing,  I  ask  to  have  for  listeners  not  a  blase  concert  audience,  intent  on  amusing 
itself  and  unable  to  take  any  pleasure  save  in  concert  and  theatre  effects,  but 
listeners  who  have  familiarized  themselves  with  the  text  and  are  able  to  enter 
sympathetically  into  the  stupendous  drama  of  Calvary.  Whoever  seeks  for  en- 
tertainment will  be  disappointed  and  suffer  "ennui"  but  a  person  of  feeling, 
desirous  of  spending  an  hour  of  serious  edification  through  the  musical  art, 
will,  I  hope,  not  go  home  altogether  dissatisfied.  A  noisy,  purely  outward  success 
is  a  result  I  cheerfully  forego. 

This  oratorio  is  composed  for  the  following  solo  parts : 

The  Narrator:  soprano 

A  Mystical  Voice :  contralto 

Christ :  baritone 
and  Gesmas:  bass  (only  in  the  first  part,  and  from  the  midst  of  the  chorus). 

Christ  (baritone)  always  sings  with  simple  organ  accompaniment,  intended 
to  symbolize  that  which  is  most  exalted,  divested  of  all  worldliness,  and  written 
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in  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Church  modes,  but  with  a  moderate  use  of  chromatic 
tones.  The  "Popule  Mens"  is  set  to  melodies  taken  directly  from  the  Gregorian 
chant,  mainly  from  the  regular  "Benedicamus"  of  Sunday.  The  artist  win,  takes 
the  part  of  Christ  is  to  remain,  during  the  performance,  invisible  to  the  audience, 
and  stand  near  the  organ.  It  is  repugnanl  to  my  religious  feelings  t<>  bring  out 
Christ  as  a  soloist  in  a  frock-coat  before  a  concert  audience.  In  like  manner  the 
bass,  who  has  only  a  trifle  to  sing  in  the  first  part,  is  to  remain  true  to  his  function 
of  Gesmas,  the  robber  who  was  crucified  on  the  left  hand  of  Our  Lord,  and  must 
be  concealed  from  the  public  gaze;  for,  to  present  the  impersonation  of  crime 
openly  before  an  audience  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  equally  repugnant.  Besides  the 
soloists  the  work  calls  for  a  large  double  chorus,  part  male  and  part  female  ;  and. 
finally,  a  large  orchestra,  including  an  organ,  harps  and,  at  the  death  of  ( )ur  Lord, 
in  the  second  part,  a  tam-tam. 

Like  the  "Popule  Mens,"  the  antiphonic  chorus  "Agios"  for  eight  mixed 
voices  in  the  first  part,  and  the  "Vexilla  Regis"  in  the  second  were  composed  with 
the  help  of  musical  motives  derived  from  the  Gregorian  chant. 

Here  follows  an  analysis  of  the  work. 


First  Part. 

Adagio,  in  C  minor.  The  tympani  starts  a  soft  trill  on  the  C,  the  tir^t 
horn  soon  after  gives  out  the  fifth,  G,  and  thus  paves  the  way  for  the  chord  of 
A  minor  after  which  the  clarinets  and  bassoons  play  a  few  chords  of  a  quiet  char- 
acter which  close  with  G  and  its  fifth,  D,  the  final-tones  being  re-inforced  by  the 
horns  and  tympani  but  with  the  softest  pianissimo.  Forthwith  resounds,  pian- 
issimo, as  if  from  another  world,  by  means  of  the  Mystical  Voice,  a  churchlike 
theme :  it  is  the  principal  motif. 
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This  is  taken  up  by  a  single  violoncello,  and  the  violins  con  sordino  begin  the 
secondary  theme  which,  clothed  in  its  coloring  of  contrapuntal  treatment  is  con- 
tending with  the  principal  motif  for  the  mastery. 
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After  the  Mystical  Voice  has  thus  made  the  situation  clear,  the  orchestral 
prelude  properly  speaking,  with  the  motives  aforementioned  is  performed.  Con- 
stantly increasing  and  gathering  forces,  somewhat  like  a  double  fugue,  the  second 
theme  seems  on  the  point  of  crushing  the  first  (it  is  in  A  flat  minor)  ;  but  the  first. 
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strengthened  by  thirds  in  the  bass  and  later  by  thirds  in  the  upper  voices,  reasserts 
itself  until  finally  it  is  again  driven  back  (E  minor).  But  now  it  makes  a  vigorous 
rally, 


until  finally  it  has  wrested  the  victory;  this  is  celebrated  by  the  whole  chorus 
singing,  with  accompanying  organ  and  orchestra ,  fortissimo,  the  "Ecc e  Crusem 
Domini."  Then  an  orchestral  crash  upon  the  chord  of  the  augmented  sixth  on  C, 
with  a  diminishing  roll  of  the  tympani.  A  terrifying  shriek  of  the  Narrator  an- 
nounces to  us  the  Tragedy  of  Golgotha  and  vividly  presents  the  scene  to  our 
minds. 
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In  various  forms — here  abridged,  there  prolonged — the  orchestra  treats  the 
theme  contrapuntally  with  increased  energy,  while  the  Narrator,  on  her  part,  an- 
nounces, in  long-drawn  notes,  the  great  humiliation  of  Christ:  "Et  cum  iniquis 
reputatus  est."  This  is  followed  by  the  introductory  harmonies,  but  this  time  in 
the  major  mode.  In  the  midst  of  the  ignominy  thus  endured  by  Our  Lord,  there 
is  now  heard  that  Mystical  Voice  which,  by  means  of  faith,  teaches  us  to  recognize 
singing,  with  accompanying  organ  and  orchestra,  fortissimo,  the  "Ecce  Crucem 
in  the  Sufferer  on  the  Cross  the  Son  of  God.  Just  as,  in  the  "St.  Peter"  oratorio, 
Peter  answers  Our  Lord's  question:  Vos  autcm,  quern  me  esse  dicitis?  by  the 
declaration,  "Tu  es  Christus,  Filius  Dei  vivi,"  so  now  the  Mystical  Voice  ex- 
claims :  "Christe  Fili  Dei  vivi,"  and  simultaneously  we  hear  the  faith-motif  from 
"St.  Peter," 


(Horns.) 
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but  with  the  addition  of  his  consciousness  of  sin :  "Miserere  mei  secundum  magnam 
misericordiam  tuam"  from  the  50th  Psalm.  At  these  words  the  entire  chorus 
joins  in,  unison 0  and  with  constantly  increasing  energy.  The  orchestra  gradually 
becomes  calm  again,  and  the  basses,  while  the  syncopated  C  of  the  horns  still  re- 
sounds, play  pianissimo  the  serious  principal  motif  No.  1,  thus  bringing  the  intro- 
ductory number  of  the  entire  work  to  a  solemn  but  calm  conclusion. 

No.  2. 

With  this  number  the  action  proper  of  the  oratorio  begins.  We  are  on 
Mt.  Calvary  under  Our  Lord's  cross.  A  short  orchestral  prelude,  larghetto.  trans- 
ports us  into  the  requisite  mental  mood.  And  now  the  Narrator  speaks :  "Praeter- 
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euntes  autem,"  etc.,  whereupon  the  chorus  sings  with  energy  the  "Vak,  qui 
destruis."  This  chorus  in  D  minor  ends,  after  the  old  church  style,  but  with 
irony,  as  a  pin  lento  in  A  major.  A  powerful  orchestra,  after  a  few  vignr.ni> 
strokes,  depicts  as  it  were  a!  fresco,  the  "descende  de  cruce"  whereupon  tin-  organ 
quietly  brings  the  Christ  motif  of  ascending  triads  characterizing  the  Divinity,  as 
had  been  done  before  in  "St.  Peter"  and  "The  La>t  Supper."  In  a  grave,  G 
minor,  3/2  measure,  Christ  utters,  in  the  ancient  church  tones  treated  in  modern 
style,  his  plaint  as  found  in  the  pathetic  office  of  Good  Friday:  "Popule  mens. 
etc." 

The  Mystical  Voice  hereupon  renews  its  plea  for  mercy,  then  the  faithful  sing 
the  "Agios,"  in  a  double  chorus  for  eight  voices  a  capella,  following  in  the  main 
the  Improperia.  Now  occurs  the  first  increase  in  the  various  stages  of  humiliation 
endured  by  Our  Lord  on  the  cross. 

Not  only  the  passers-by  but  also  the  high-priests,  the  scribes  and  seniors  now 
mock  him.  Then  a  male  chorus  in  C  minor,  allegro  agitato  with  the  words:  "Alius 
salvos  fecit."  The  middle  section  of  this  chorus  introduces  the  royal  motif 
with  horns  and  trumpets  which  is  followed  by  the  "descendai  de  cruce"  charac- 
terized by  flutes,  clarinets  and  violins,  in  descending  chromatic  sequences.  The 
crucifixion  motif  sounds  forth  and  leads  into  major,  to  the  words:  "Confidit  in 
Deo,"  dying  away  in  diatonic  chord-successions:  "Filius  Dei  sum."  The  transi- 
tional Leitmotiv  now  takes  us  to  the  organ.  Accompanied  by  the  latter,  Christ 
breaks  forth  into  the  thrilling  lament :  "Et  tit  me  tradisti  principibus  saccrdotum. 
popule  mens,  etc." 

The  Mystical  Voice  again  volunteers  to  mediate  between  faithful  mankind 
and  Christ:  "secundum  magnam  misericordian;.  etc.*'  She  is  joined,  by  a  double 
chorus  for  eight  voices  singing,  a  half-tone  higher  than  before,  viz.  in  G  sharp 
minor,  the  "Agios." 

Now  follows  the  second  stage  in  the  humiliations  of  Our  Lord  on  the  cross. 
Even  one  of  those  crucified  with  Him,  the  left-hand  robber,  scoffed  at  Jesus.  In 
an  allegro  deciso  Gesmas,  to  whom  the  orchestra,  like  a  principle  of  evil,  has 
previously  suggested  it,  impudently  and  defiantly  sings  a  characteristic  melody. 
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Now  the  orchestra  softly  leads  over  into  an  andantino  in  which  the  Mystical 
Voice  as  a  good  principle  expressively  sings  almost  the  same  words,  "salvum  me 
fac,"  while  actuated  by  the  greatest  possible  confidence  in  the  infinite  kindness  of 
the  Saviour.  The  contralto  solo  is  suggestively  introduced  by  the  treble  wood- 
wind playing  in  free  canon  style. 
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Then  the  Crucifixion  motif  resounds,  and  directly  we  hear  the  soldiers  who 
crucified  the  Lord  wrangle,  in  an  allegro,  for  the  garments,  especially  for  the 
seamless  coat. 

After  a  sad  and  melancholy  motif 


the  organ  again  entones  the  Christ  motif  and  Christ  with  acutest  feeling  sings 
"Quid  ultra  debui  facere  tibi,  etc."  whereupon  the  eight-voiced  double  chorus 
sings,  again  a  half-tone  higher,  the  "Agios"  and  thus  concludes  the  number. 

No.  3. 

Allegro  maestoso  '  =  72,  alia  breve  measure,  F  major.  This  is  a  massive 
Gregorian  chorus  concluding  Part  I.  It  is  to  be  rendered  very  mar  cat  0  and  is  in- 
tended to  celebrate  in  song  the  dignity  and  sublimity  of  the  Cross.  The  text  is 
taken  from  the  liturgical  hymn  "Crux  Udelis."  With  the  stanza  "Sola  digna  tu 
fuisti,"  etc. 


So       -       la  dig      -      na  tu  fu       -       i 

this  number  closes ;  and  so  does  the  first  part  of  the  oratorio. 


Second    Part. 


v 


NO.  4. 

Adagio  J  _  69,  in  A-Hat  major,  4/2  measure.  Horns  and  trumpets  rein- 
forced by  trombones  play  the  principal  motif  which  is  taken  from  the  Gregorian 
chant : 

Allegro  con  brio. 
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It  is  the  motif  "Vexilla  Regis,"  followed  by  a  brilliant  allegro  which  indicates  the 
fluttering  of  the  royal  banner  in  the  breeze.  The  male  chorus  singing  fortissimo 
gives  utterance  (in  unison)  to  the  words  of  the  "Vexilla  Regis."  Thereupon  the 
clouds  separate  so  to  speak,  in  parts,  and  in  the  rays  of  the  sun  the  Mystical  Voice, 
accompanied  only  by  divided  and  muted  violins  and  harps  playing  light  triplets 
of  eighth  notes,  sings  "0  Crux  benedicta."  Again  we  hear  the  first  motif :  "Fulget 
crucis  mysterium"  with  the  agitated  allegro.    Alternately  the  male  chorus  and  the 
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full  mixed  chorus  sing  the  stanzas  "/  'exilla"  and  "0  Crux,  ave  sf>es  unica."  After 
the  allegro  con  brio  (  J  =  92),  has  received  a  last  increase  of  vehemence,  we  hear 
once  more  the  Mystical  Voice  which,  conjoined  to  the  chorus,  ends  peacefully  in 
an  "Ave." 

No.  5. 

Here  we  have  the  action  proper  of  the  second  part.  It  begins  with  solos  1  re- 
citatives) and  choruses.  After  a  short  prelude  the  soprano  and  contralto  sing 
the  two  first  stanzas  of  the  Stabat  Mater  with  the  orchestra  playing  a  contra- 
puntal accompaniment  (in  canon  of  the  octave). 
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In  the  second  stanza  the  canon  is  inverted.  Throughout,  an  unspeakably  sad 
mood  pervades  the  music  and  represents  the  Mother  of  Christ  standing  under  the 
cross.  Thereupon  the  Narrator  announces  that  Jesus,  on  beholding  His  Mother, 
and  the  beloved  disciple,  spoke  to  the  former.  Intoning  the  Christ  motif,  the 
organ  begins  to  play  with  increased  power  and  in  solemn  accents.  Christ  sings, 
tnolto  espressivo:  "Mulier,  ecce  Ulius  tuns,"  whereupon  a  male  chorus  sings, 
without  accompaniment,  a  Gregorian  hymn  of  two  stanzas,  touching  in  its  ardent 
fervor,  addressed  to  Mary. 

And  now  Christ  again  speaks  and  turning  to  John,  He  sings  with  increased 
feeling:  Ecce  mater  tua!"  This  is  His  last  testament:  now  He  may  die  in  peace 
on  His  cross.  Before  death  itself  is  enacted  a  female  chorus  sings  a  hymn  to  the 
Mother  of  Christ,  composed  in  conformity  with  the  preceding  male  chorus.  Thus, 
through  John,  all  Christians  receive  in  Man-  a  mother. 

A  plaintive  violoncello  solo,  con  sordino,  in  recitative  and  molto  csprcssn-o 


Adagio  (<_Go) 
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introduces  the  death  of  Christ:    the  roll  of  the  tympani  pianissimo  with  subdued 
horns  and  trombones  supplies  an  awful  coloring  for  the  "Et  tenebre  facta/ sunt." 
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Of  a  sudden  the  entire  orchestra  rises  to  an  onset  of  gigantic  force : 
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"Et  obscuratus  est  sol,  et  velum  templi  scissum  est  medium" .  (And  the  sun  was 
darkened  and  the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain).  A  powerful,  extremely 
short,  staccato  stroke  of  the  tam-tam — and  the  entire  musical  structure  dissolves 
into  a  pianissmo.  A  few  strokes  of  the  tympani  in  the  minor  third  a-c,  a  slight 
pause,  and  the  plaintive  violoncello  solo  resounds  anew  hut  gradually  leads  to  the 
last  words  of  Our  Lord:  "Pater,  in  manus  tuas  commcndo  spiritum  meum" 
(Father,  into  Thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit)  which  are  to  be  sung  with  the 
deepest  feeling.  "In  manus  tuas,"  the  last  cry,  is  to  be  done  in  the  softest  pianis- 
simo (ppp)  and  mezza  voce  in  the  half-cadence :  the  remainder,  without  any  ac- 
companiment whatever.  Then  follows  an  A  minor  chord  with  muted  and  divided 
violins  and  harps  which  soar  aloft,  as  in  "Saint  Peter"  at  the  words  "Et  in  coelis," 
and  again  at  the  death  of  "St.  Francis."  Like  a  gentle  breath  resounds  the  word 
of  the  Narrator  who  recites,  on  the  fifth :  "Et  hacc  diccns  expiravit."  A  half- 
choir  of  male  voices  then  sings,  likewise  in  mezza  voce,  in  peaceful  chords :  "Vere 
Filius  Dei  erat  iste;"  the  previous  passage  in  A  minor  is  now  transformed  into  A 
major,  which  is  accompanied  by  an  almost  inaudible  stroke  of  the  tam-tam,  giving 
thus  a  glimmer  of  the  Life  Eternal. 

At  the  close  of  this  number  the  full  chorus  sings,  as  Finale,  a  "choral"  simi- 
lar to  the  two  previous  ones  (for  male  and  female  choirs)  to  the  words  "Amor 
meus  crucffixus."  The  text  is  Psalm  116  (Laudate  Dominum  omncs  gentcs). 
Beginning  with  the  first  introductory  theme  (brass  and  tympani)  it  develops  it- 
self to  its  fullest  power  and  ends  in  a  psalm-tone  of  free  invention.  The  psalm  is 
chanted  fortissimo  and  in  unison,  while  the  orchestra  plays  in  quadruple  counter- 
point other  psalm-tones  likewise  of  free  invention.  By  means  of  an  interlude  the 
psalm  is  led  into  A  major,  in  which  key  a  strict  fugue  is  entoned. 


After  this  fugue  the  psalm-tone  reappears ;  and,  in  a  solemn  fortissimo  concludes 
the'  work  in  stately  fashion. 

Dr.  P.  Hartmann,  von  An  der  Lan-Hochbrunn,  O.  F.  M. 
*  *  * 
The  Editor  has  the  satisfaction  of  adding  to  the  highly  interesting  explana- 
tions of  the  Reverend  composer  the  announcement,  made  by  Father  Hartmann 
himself,  that  one  of  his  oratorios  will  be  performed  towards  the  beginning  of 
December  by  a  large  choir  with  corresponding  orchestra.  We  need  hardly  say 
that  this  musical  event  is  viewed  in  many  circles  with  a  pleasant  excitement  of 
expectation. 
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Mitterer,  Ign.:  Op.  141  Missa  in  lion.  S.  Nominis  Mariae.  For  two-part  male 
chorus  with  organ  accompaniment.'  Score,  .60.  Voice  parts,  .25. 
The  publishers  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  adding  Mitterer's  Mass  <  >p.  141 
to  their  catalogue.  I  consider  it  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Very  few,  if  any, 
male  church  choirs  are  large  enough  to  possess  the  volume  required  by  a  regular 
four-part  Mass,  whereas  four  or  six  voices  are  sufficient  to  give  excellent  ren- 
dering to  a  two-part  composition  in  which  the  voices  for  the  most  part  answer 
each  other;  an  occasional  three  or  four  part  harmony  being  introduced  in  soft 
passages  and  liberal  use  being  made  of  full  unison  passages  to  give  brilliancy. 
Such  compositions,  provided  the  themes  be  not  commonplace,  but  noble  as  well  as 
melodious,  and  if  the  organ  accompaniment  adds  variety  as  well  as  fulness  by  the 
use  of  interesting  harmonies  and  independence  of  design,  would  be  often  more 
desirable  than  a  Mass  written  throughout  in  four  parts  with  the  almost  inevitable 
result  of  heaviness.  Mitterer's  Mass  in  honor  of  the  Holy  Name  of  Mary  is 
entirely  and  very  successfully  written  on  the  lines  described,  and  which,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  were  first  traced  by  Perosi  in  his  Missa  "Te  Deum."  Let  us  have 
a  moderate  supply  of  such  compositions  and  the  difficulties  of  the  Motu  Proprio 
will  quickly  vanish.  Jon.v  1!.  Young,  S.  J. 

Ravanello,   Oreste:     Op.   83   Messa   Solenne    (No.    XYIIa)    in   honor  of   St. 

Orestes,  Martyr  of  Tyana,  for  three  male  voices  with  organ  accompaniment.2 

Score,  .80.    Voice  parts,  .75. 

Unquestionably  one  of  the  best  Masses  for  three  male  voices  which  of  late 
have  been  published.  Throughout  the  entire  work  the  master-musician  is  seen  ;  the 
thematic  work  is  superb.  Singers  and  organists  will  find  much  pleasure  studying 
this  opus  of  Ravanello's.  E.  J.  BlEDERMANN. 

Ravanello,  Oreste.    Op.  84  Psalmodia  Vespertina  in  Festis  P».  M.  V.  per  annum 

cum  quatuor  Antiphonis  B.  M.  V.  tribus  vocibus  aequalibus  Organo  vel  har- 

monio  ad  lib.3 

Op.  84b.  Four  Antiphons  to  the  B.  V.  M.  for  three  male  voices  with 

organ  ad  lib.4     (Excerpt  from  Vespers.  | 

Oreste  Ravanello,  the  well  known  Italian  composer,  has  given  us  a  very  prac- 
tical and  dignified  setting  of  the  Vespers  for  the  feasts  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
throughout  the  year.  It  is  scored  for  two  tenors  and  one  bass,  with  organ  accom- 
paniment. Under  the  title,  Psalmodia  Vespertina,  the  author  gives  us  the 
antiphons  and  psalms  to  be  found  in  the  "Common"  for  the  feasts  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  in  the  Liber  Usualis.  The  antiphons  are  to  be  sung  in  unison  with  organ 
accompaniment.  The  psalms  are  treated  in  alternate  verses  in  falso-bordone,  with 
organ  ad  libitum,  and  plainsong  in  unison  with  organ.     The  hymn  "Ave  Mans 

1  2  '  4  J.  Fischer  &  Bro.,  New  York. 
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Stella"  is  given  in  an  original  setting  for  the  three  voices  mentioned  above,  with 
organ  accompaniment  and  interludes  for  the  organ  solo.  The  Magnificat,  like  the 
psalms,  is  set  to  falso-bordone  and  plainsong.  The  "Alma  Redemptoris,"  "Ave 
Regina,"  "Regina  Coeli"  and  "Salve  Regina"  are  set  to  finely  written  original 
music;  the  last  number  consisting  of  falso-bordone  phrases  down  to  the  words 
"O  clemens,"  from  which  point  it  proceeds  in  free  polyphonic  style  to  the  end. 
For  newly  formed  liturgical  choirs  nothing  more  satisfying  has  been  offered  in 
years  than  this  simple  work  of  Ravanello's.  Whereas,  for  well-trained  male 
choruses  it  will  be  found  capable  of  yielding  exquisite  effects. 

Norman  Holly. 

Dethier,  Emile:     Mass  in  honor  of  St.  Ignatius.     For  three  male  voices  with 

organ  accompaniment.5     Score,  .80.     Voice  parts,  .75. 

This  work  tends  to  show  that,  to  a  musician  possessing  the  technique  of  his 
art,  the  bounds  marked  out  by  a  diocesan  music  commission  are  not  a  drawback, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  help  to  his  inspiration.  For  such  regulations  do  but  show 
him  clearly  what  he  is  called  upon  to  do ;  and  he  has  no  difficulty  in  conforming 
himself  to  them,  for  they  appeal  to  him  as  being  rational  and  denoting  the  artistic 
sense  of  those  who  urged  them. 

Emile  Dethier's  Mass  is  another  beautiful  example  of  church  music  accord- 
ing to  the  ideas  formulated  by  the  authorities.  It  is  perfect  in  form  and  in 
harmony  with  its  grand  ideal.  But  above  all  it  is  truly  devotional ;  one  feels  that 
the  text  inspired  the  musician  and  that  his  science  is  merely  a  means  of  expres- 
sion, and  not  the  vain  exhibition  of  the  skill  of  a  pedant.  His  melodies  have  the 
accent  of  piety  and  the  power  of  eloquence.  They  inspire  devotion  and  make  us 
feel  more  deeply  those  sentiments  which  are  within  us. 

Organists  and  choirmasters  will  find  here  materials  worthy  of  their  talent. 

G.  Burton. 

. . f 
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Theoretical. 

Birkle,   P.  Suitbert,  O.   S.  B.     Der  Choral  das  Ideal  der  katholischen  Kirchenmusik. 

("Styria  :"     Graz,  Austria.)     327  pages,  bound $1-25 

Wagner,  Pierre,  Dr.  Origine  et  Developpement  du  Chant  Liturgique  Jusqu'a  la  fin  du 
moyen  age.  Traduit  par  l'Allemand  par  l'Abbe  Bour.  (Desclee,  Lefebvre  &  Cie., 
Tournai.)      338  pages 1.25 

Mitterer,  Ign.  Scuola  Practica  di  Canto  Chorale  specialmente  per  l'educatione  dei 
cordi  da  Chiesa  e  par  uso  degli  istituti  e  Scuole  Magistrali  di  I.  Mitterer.  Tra- 
duzione  dal  Tedesco  di  Guiseppe  Terabugio  Op.  69.  (H.  Pawelek-Regensburg.) 
172    pages    140 

Benediktinerixnen     vox     Stanbrook.       Lehrbuch     des     Choral-Gesanges.       Deutsche 

Ausgabe  von  H.  Bewerunge.     ( Schwann- Diisseldorf.)     109  pages,  bound 0.90 

5J.  Fischer  &  Bro.,  New  York. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

Weinmann,  Dr.  Karl.  Hymnarium  Parisiense.  Das  Hymnar  der  Zisterzienser-Abtei 
Pairis  im  Elsass.  Aus  zwei  Codices  des  u  und  13.  Jahrhundcrts  herausgegeben 
und  kommcntiert.     (H.  Pawelek-Regensburg.)     74  pages  ...   140 

Miscellaneous. 
(From  II.  Pawelek-Regensburg.) 

Brunner,  Ed.     Op.  3.     Requiem  and  Libera;   for  two  equal  voices   with   organ  ace.   . 

Score.  $0.40;  Voice-parts,  0.15 
Kohler,  Alois.    Op.  17.     Missa  septima;  for  two  equal  voices  with  organ  ace. 

Score,  $0.80;  Voice-parts,  0.20 
Marxer,  Paul  Th.     Op.  2.     Requiem  and  Libera;   for  four  mixed  voices. 

Score,  $0.50;    Voice-parts,  0.30 
Mitterer,  Ign.     Offertories  for  the  Sundays  in  Advent;  for  four  mixed  voices. 

Score,  $0.15;  Voice-part^,  o .15 
Mitterer,  Ign.  Op.  140.    Fase.  I.  Cantus  in  hebd.  sancta;  for  four  male 

.   $0.70;    Voice-parts,  0.50 
Pilland,   J.     Op.   53.     Litaniae   lauretanae;    for  four   mixed   voices   with   organ   ace. 

Score,  $0.65;  Voice-parts,  0.30 
Thielin,  P.  H.     Op.  164.     3  Ave  Maria;  for  four  male  voices. 

Score,  $0.40;  Voice-parts,  025 
Thielen,  P.  H.    Op.  166.    Missa  brcvis  in  lion.  Ss.  Virginum;  for  Alto,  Tenor  and  Bass 

I  and  II  Score,  $0.40 ;  Voice-parts,  0.30 

Thielen,  P.  H.    Op.  167.    Alissa  in  lion.  Ss.  Rosarii  B.  M.  V.;  for  Alto,  Tenor  and  Bass 

I  and  II  Score,  $0.50;  Voice-parts,  o  40 

(From    BOEHM    &    SON-AUGSBURG.) 

Allmendinger,  Carl.     Op.  35.     Missa  "Laudate   Dominum;"   for   Soprano,  Alto  and 

Bass Score,    $0.65 ;    Voice-part*,  o .35 

Allmendinger,  Carl.     Op.  40.     Missa    "Ave   Maria;"   for  Soprano  and  Alto. 

Score,  $0.70;  Voice-parts,  025 
Allmendinger,  Carl.     Op.  42.    Missa  "Ecce  panis  Angelorum;"  for  Soprano  and  Alto. 

Score,  $0.70;   Voice-parts.  0.25 
Brucklmayer,   F.   X.     Op.   20.     Missa   quinta   in   hon.    St.   Josephi ;    for    unison   chorus. 

Score,  $0.40;  Voice-parts,  0.10 
Cichy,  Siegfried.     Mass  in  A  min.  for  four  mixed  voices  with  organ  ace. 

Score.    $1.20;    Voice-parts.  0.80 
Deschermayer,  Jos.    Op.  70.    Four  Antiphons  to  the  B.  B.  M.;  for  two  equal   . 

Score,  $0.30;  Voice-parts,  0.15 
Detsch,  Carlo.     Op.   14.     Requiem  for  three  male  voices  with  organ  ace. 

Score.    $0.05 ;    Voice-parts  0.35 
Faist,  Dr.,  A.     Op.    12.     Requiem  in   C   min.;    for   four  mixed   voices   with   organ   ace. 

Score.  $070;  Voice-parts,  0.50 
Fiesel,  G.     Op.  21.     Mass  in  honor  of  St.  Cecilia;  for  four  mixed  voices. 

Score.  $0.70;  Voice-parts.  0.50 
Filke,  Max.     Op.  101.     Te  Detim  Laudamus;   for  chorus  of  mixed  voices  with  organ 

or  orch.   ace Score.  $0.80 ;    Voice-parts.  0.50 

Filke,  Max.     Op.  103,  No.  1.     Tantum  ergo;  for  five  mixed  voice- 
Score.    $025;    Voice-parts  0.25 
Filke,    Max.     Op.    103,    No.   5.     Tulerunt    Jesum    (Offertory    for    third    Sunday    after 

Epiphany);  for  four  mixed  voices  with  organ  ace Score.  $0.25;   Voice-parts,  025 

Filke,  Max.     Op.   103,  No.  6.     Filiae  regum;   for  four  mixed  voices  with  organ  ace. 

Score.   $025;    Voice-part 
Filke,  Max.     Op.   103,  No.  8.     Honora  Dominum;   for  four  mixed  voices  with  organ 
ace Score.   $0.40;    Voice-p 
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Filke,  Max.     Op.  103,  No.   10.     Commovisti  terram;  for  four  mixed  voices  with  organ 

ace Score,   $0.25  ;    Voice-parts,  0.25 

Gruber,  Jos.     Op.  166.     Mass  in  honor  of  the  Holy  Infant  Jesus;  for  Soprano  and  Alto 

(with  Tenor  and  Bass  ad  lib.)  and  organ  ace Score,  $0.80;  Voice-parts,  0.80 

Lipp,  Alban.     Ten  Offertories  for  the  Feasts  of  the  B.  V.  M. ;   for  Soprano  and  Alto 

with  organ  ace Score,   $0.80 ;   Voice-parts,  0.40 

Lipp,  Alban.     Six   Libera    (by  Thielen,   Stein,   Conze,   Goller,   Pilland   and  Lipp)  ;   for 

unison Score,  $0.80;   Voice-part,  0.15 

Mandd,  J.     Op.   19.     Easy  chants  for  Holy  Week;  for  four  mixed  voices. 

.   Score,  $0.80;   Voice-parts,  0.65 
Meurers,  P.     Op.   10.     Missa  Tertia  in  hon.  S.  Gertrudis;  for  four  mixed  voices. 

Score,  $0.70;  Voice-parts,  0.50 
Schuh,  J.     Mass  in  honor  of  the  Perp.  Help;   for  Soprano  and  Alto    (with  Ten.  and 

Bass  ad  lib. )  and  organ  ace Score,  $0.70 ;  Voice-parts,  0.50 

Schuh,  J.     Missa  pro  defunctis    (D  min.)  ;   for  unison   Score,  $0.60;  Voice-part,  0.10 

Schuh,  J.     Requiem  and  Libera;   for  unison Score,  $0.60;  Voice-part,  0.10 

Schwarz,  A.     Missa  pro  defunctis;   for  unison Score,  $0.50;   Voice-part,  0. 10 

Weinberger,  K.  F.     Op.  70.     Missa  in  hon.  S.  Sophiae;  for  unison. 

Score,  $0.80;   Voice-part,  0.10 

(From  The  Liturgical  Music  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.) 
Ould,  Dom  Samuel  Gregory,  O.  S.  B.     Benediction  Service,  a;  O  Salutaris  Hostia,  b; 
Litany  of  Loretto,  c ;  Tantum  ergo,  d ;  Adoremus  in  aeternum  and  Laudate  Dom- 

inum ;  for  unison  chorus.     (Edition  No.  18.) 0.10 

Grison,  J.     Tantum  ergo;  for  chorus  of  mixed  voices  with  organ  ace.     (Edition  No. 

21.)     0.08 

Sewell,  W.     Tantum  ergo;  for  chorus  of  mixed  voices  with  organ  ace.     (Edition  No. 


22.) 


(From  Marcello  Capra,  Turin.) 

Bambini,  A.    Corale  con  variazioni ;  for  organ 0.40 

Canestrari,  D.     Op.   3.     Missa  "Miserere  nostri   Domini ;"  for  Alto,  Tenor  and  Bass 

with  organ  ace Score,  $1.20 ;  Voice-parts,  0.40 

Foschini,  G.    Op.  128.     Messa  in  onore  di  S.  Agostini ;  for  chorus  of  mixed  voices  with 

organ  or  orch.  ace Score,  $1.20 ;  Voice-parts,  0.50 

Pratella,   F.    B.     Op.  25.     Ecce   Sacerdos   Magnus;    for  two  male  voices   with   organ 

ace 0.40 

Ravanello,  Oreste.    Op.  33,  No.  1.    Tantum  ergo ;  for  two  male  voices 0.40 

Ravanello,  Oreste.     Op.  33,  No.  2.     Tantum  ergo;  for  two  male  voices 0.40 

Ravanello,  Oreste.     Op.  73.     Quatuor  faciles  hymni  de  SS.  Eucharistiae  Sacramento; 

for  four  mixed  voices Score,  $0.80 ;  Voice-parts,  0.40 

Schmid,   J.     Elegia ;    for   organ 0.40 

Thermignon,  D.    3  Tantum  ergo ;  for  two  equal  voices 0.60 

Vaninetti,  G.     Op.  100.     Missa  diatonico  in  ut  maj.;  for  four  male  voices  with  organ 

ace Score,   $1.00 ;   Voice-parts,  0.50 

Walczinski,  Msgr.  F.    20  Easy  Compositions  for  the  organ 1.20 

The  business  of  transferring  the  publication  offices,  etc.,  of  Church  Music  from  Phila- 
delphia to  New  York  has  prevented  us  from  reviewing  in  detail  the  many  musical  works  and 
periodicals  received.  We  therefore  ask  the  indulgence  of  our  readers  and  of  the  publishers 
of  the  works  in  question,  if  we  limit  ourselves  in  this  number  to  merely  enumerating  the 
greater  portion  thereof. 


WANT    COLUMNS 

FOR  THE  CONVENIENCE  OF  THE 
REV.   CLERGY   AND   ORGANISTS 

Rate  for  Insertion :   I Oc.  per  line.    Minimum  price:  50c.    Payable  in  advance. 


A  CATHEDRAL  ORGANIST  from 
abroad  desires  a  similar  position. 
Highest  references.  Fine  player;  voice 
training  a  specialty  ;  expert  in  Gregor- 
ian Chant.  Address  "Cathedral  Or- 
ganist," c/o  Church  Music. 

COMPETENT  ORGANIST  desires  posi- 
tion, preferably  in  a  German  parish  and 
in  a  medium  sized  town  ;  has  had  con- 
siderable experience  with  volunteer 
choirs.  Address  V.  V.,  c/o  Church 
Music. 


EXPERIENCED  ORGANIST,  well- 
versed  in  Chant,  Ca'cilian  Music,  and 
competent  to  train  volunteer  choir,  de- 
sires position  in  a  larger  Eastern  city. 
First-class  references.  Address  P.  A., 
c/o  Church  Music. 


YOUNG  MAN,  well-versed  in  Gregorian 
Chant,  desires  position  as  organist  in 
city  or  country  ;  is  good  performer  <>n 
Organ,  Piano  and  Violin.  Excellent 
testimonials.  German  church  preferred. 
Address       Mr.      Syre,       c/o     CHURCH 

Music. 

ORGANIST  AND  CHOIRMASTER  with 
wide  experience,  and  an  acknowledged 
Chant  expert,  is  prepared  to  accept  an 
important  position  at  a  Cathedral  or 
large  parish  church,  or  at  a  Seminary. 
Best  of  references.  Address  "  Chant 
Expert,"  c/o  CHURCH  MUSIC. 


"DEPLIES  to  advertisements  appearing  in  above  columns 
■*^  can  be  addressed  in  care  of  (Churrh  fHuflir.  — 
P.  O.  Box  50,  Station  D,  New  York.         J*        A* '       A»        » 
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Mass:  "Te,  Christe,  Supplices" 

Written  for  three  voices:  Mezzo-Soprano, 
Tenor,  and  Bass  with  Organ  Accompaniment 
by  the  Rev.  LUDWIG  BONVIN,  S.J. 
"Kyrie."  "Gloria,"  "Credo,"  "  Sanctus  " 
"  Benedictus,"  and  "Agnus  Dei."  24pp. 
Price,  Single  copy  20c;  six  copies  $1.00. 
Also  by  the  same  composer 

"LAETENTUR  COELI" 

Two  setting's,  for  four  voices. 

An  Offertory  for  Christmas  (I.  Mass). 
Price,  single  copy  5c;   twelve  copies  50c 

"Ave  Maria"  and  "Beata  Es,  Virgo  Maria" 

(Both  in  double  setting) 

for  Soprano.  Alto,  Tenor,  Bass. 

These  are  two  Offertories   for  feasts  of  the 

Blessed    Virgin,    and    may    be    sung    at    a 

number  of  feasts  of  Our  Lady. 
Price,  single  copy  5c;  twelve  copies  50c 


R.$T.WASHB0URNE 

1,  2  a  4  Paternoster  Row 

LONDON,  ENGLAND 


datljoltr  Qlljurrl)  ijgmnai 

For  Sanctuary,  Choir  or  Congregational 
Use,  for  Unison  or  Mixed  Voices.  Con- 
tains   238    Hymns.  Bound    in    Cloth. 

Compiled  and  edited  by  A.  Edmonds  Tozer. 

Approved  by  the  Host  Rev.  Archbishops 

of  New  YorK  and  Westminster. 

The  "Catholic  Book  Notes"  London  reviews 
the  Hymnal  as  follows:  Taking  it  all  around, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  "Catholic 
Church  Hymnal  "  is  the  best  collection  of 
Catholic  English  Hymns  and  Hymn-tunes 
for  congregational  singing  with  which  we 
are  acquainted. 

Edition  with    music     4  shilling 
Words  only,  paper        lOd. 
Words  only,  cloth  t   shilling 

MAN7FTTI  I  Organum  ad  Comi- 
gjJSSiJ  L*!  L*  tanssiveOrdinanum 
Missae.  Editiouem  Vaticanam.       Net  6  shill. 

Manual  of  Plain  Chant ;  |*jg 

and  Organist  Rev.   Sisbert   Burkhart,  O.S.B. 
net  2  shilling. 


15he   M.  H.WILTZIUS   CO.   j 

Manufacturers      and       Importers      of     Church  5 

Ornaments,  Vestments,  Chalices, Statuary, etc, 

BOOKSELLERS    AND     PUBLISHERS 

Official  Edition  of  Vatican  Plain  Chant  of 


KYR  I  ALE 


SEU 

Ordinarium 


Missae 


JUXTA  EDITIONEM  VATICANAM 

A    SS.    PP.  PIO    X    EVULGATAM 

in  square  notes. 

1.  Printed  in  black,   bound  in  cloth 25c 

2.  Printed  in  black  and  red,  cloth  binding 35c 

3.  Pocket  edition,  5^x4^, bound  in  black  cloth  20c 


Rir     The    Edition  in  Modern  Notation     -%» 

KYR  I  ALE 

SIVE 

Cantus  Ordinarii  Missae 

SECUNDUM 

Editionem  Vaticanam,    Typis  Modernis  Rhyth- 
raura,  Analysin,  Modum  Cantus  ExprimeDtibus. 

Auctore  CAMIULO  GRUNEWALD. 
8°  on  five  lines,  printed  in  black 20c 


ORGAN    ACCOMPANIMENT    XO    THE    KYRIALE 


MilwauKee,   Wis. 


ORGANUM    COMITANSf 

KYRIALE    SIVE     ORDINARIUM     cTWISSAE.  : 

Edited  by  P.  MICHAEL  HORN.  Large  octavo  bound  $1.35        f 

SttrScfe.  The  M.H. Wiltzius  Co.  **»»*«' 


Intending  purchasers  of  a 
strictly  first-class 
Piano   should    not 
fail  to  examine  the 
merits  of 

THE  WORLD   RENOWNED 

SOHMER 


It  is  the  special  favorite  of  the  refined  and  cultured  musical  public 
on  account  of  its  unsurpassed  tone-quality,  unequalled  durability, 
elegance  of  design  and  finish.     Catalogue  mailed  on  application. 

THE    SOHMER -CECILIAN    INSIDE    PLAYER 
SURPASSES    ALL    OTHERS 


Favorable  Terms  to  Responsible  Parties 


SOHMER  &  COflPANY 

Wareroom*  Cor.  5th  Ave.  22d  St.  NEW    YORK 


GREGORIAN  MUSIC  CHARTS 

No.   i.     Diagram    of  the   Eight    Modes.      A    Plain    Chant   Modulator, 
printed  in  three  colors,   showing   the   Finals  in  red  and  the 

Dominants  in  green Price,   $1.50 

No.  2.     The  Eight  Modes  in  Gregorian  Notation Price,  $1.00 

No.  3.     The  Eight  Modes  in  Modern  Notation Price,  $1.00 


TESTIMONIAL     FROM    DOM    ANDRE     MOCQUEREAU 


] 

f      ¥    DO    NOT   doubt   that    these    charts   will    render   great    service    to  directors  { 

(         '      of  schools  and  to  choir-masters,  and  that  they  will  be  greatly  appreciated  f 

J      by  all  those,   who,  under   any  title   whatsoever,    are    engaged    in    teaching   the  j 

I      elements  of  Gregorian  Chant.  i 

The  Notes  and  Neums  of  Gregorian  Notation 

Illustrated  and  Explained.         Octavo  Edition.  Price,  15  Cents. 

NEW    PUBLICATIONS 

Rudiments  of  Music 

Edited  by  JAMES  M.  McLAUGHLIN,  A.  M.,  Director  of  Music,  Boston  Public  Schools. 
Introductory  price,  25  Cents 

Hymns    to    the    Blessed    Sacrament 

Seven  Hymns  adapted  for  the  Holy  Hour,  including  the  beautiful  "Adoro  Te  " 
harmonized  by  the  Rev.  Leo  Manzetti.     Cecilia  Edition,  No.  29.    Price,  5  Cents. 

Four   Christmas   Hymns 

Selected  and  arranged  by  Rev.  Gregory  Huegle,  O.S.B.    Cecilia  Edition  No.  36. 
Price  8  Cents. 

AwaKe !    'Tis    Ruddy    Morn 

GEO.  A.  VeaziE.     Cecilia  Edition  No.  16.     Price  4  Cents. 
Examination    Copies    will    be    sent    prepaid    on  receipt   of  price. 

THE    CECILIA     EDITION     OF    CATHOLIC 
CHURCH    AND    SCHOOL   MUSIC. 

Including     NEW     LITURGICAL     cJMASSES. 

COPIES    SENT    FOR    EXAMINATION. 

We    supply    all    Kinds    of    Musical 
Publications  for  Church  and  School. 

The  CATHOLIC  MUSIC  PUBLISHING  CO. 

167  TREMONT   STREET,    BOSTON,  MASS. 


Select  List  of  Publications 

from    the    Catalogue   of 

A.    BOEHM     (&    SON 

AUGSBURG,    BAVARIA 


Bossi,  C.  A.,   Op.   17.    Missa  in  lion.  SS.  Petri  et  Panli  ;   for  four  mind  voices,  with  Organ 

accompaniment \ Score  J0.95,    Voice-parts  $0.65 

Fllke,  M.,  Op.  47.     Mass  in  honor  of  the  15.V.M;  for  four  mixed  voices,    with  organ 

accompaniment Score  1 .00,  Voice-parts    0.80 

Filke,  n.,  Op.  58.     Mass  in  E-  ;  for  four  mixed  voices  with  organ  accompaniment. 

Score  1.20,  Voice-parts     0.95 
Filke,  M.,  Op.  60,  No.  I.     Ouem  Aethera  ;  Motet  for  Xmas  ;  for  four  mixed  voices  with 

organ  accompaniment Score  0.25,  Voice-parts    0.25 

Filke,  H.,  Op.  70,  No.  I.     Tui  sunt    coeli ;    for  Xmas.     Reges  Tharsis  ;    for    Epiphany. 

for  four  mixed  voices  with  organ  accompaniment Score  0.60,  Voice-parts    0.40 

Filke,  M.,  Op.  80.     Mass  in  honor  of  St.  Charles  15. ;  for  three  or  four  mixed  voices  with 

organ  accompaniment Score  1.20,  Voice-parts    0.95 

Filke,  M.,  Op.  90.      Mass  in  honor  of  St.  Anthony  ;  for  four  mixed   voices  with   organ 

accompaniment Score  1 .20,  Voice- parts     0.95 

Filke,  n.,  Op.  97a.     Ecce  Sacerdos  ;  for  four  mixed  voices  with  organ  accompaniment. 
"  Op.  97b.     The  same  arr.  for  lour  female  voices. 

"  Op.  97c.     The  same  arr.  for  four  male  voices. 

Score  0.60,  Voice  parts    0.40 
Filke,  fl.,  Op.  106.     Missa  Solemnis  in  I) ;  for  four  mixed  voices  with  organ  ace. 

Score  1.60,  Voice- parts    0.95 
Qruber,  J.     Mass  in  honor  of  St.  Gregory  ;  for  four  mixed  voices  with  organ  ace. 

Score  1. 00,  Voice-parts     o  60 
Uruber,  J.     Tecum  l'rincipium  and   Laetentur  Coeli  ;  Gradual  and  Offertory  for  Xmas. 

for  four  mixed  voices  w  itfa  organ  accompaniment    0.30 

dossier,  Wm.,  Op.  11.     Mass  in  honor  of  St.  George  ;  for  four   male   voices  with  organ 

accompaniment Score  0.70,  Voice-parts     0.50 

Hartmann,  P.  (I  /■'.  M.     Mass  for  two  equal  voices Score  o.8o,  Voice  parts    0.25 

Leitner,  C.  A.     Mass  in  honor  of  St.  Anthony  ;  for  four  male  voices  with  organ  ace. 

Score  0.80,  Voice-parts    0.80 
Leitner,  C.  A.     Requiem  and  Libera  ;  for  four  mixed  voices  with  organ  accompaniment. 

Score  0.S0,  Voice- parts     0.80 
Leitner,  C.  A.     Requiem  and  Libera  ;  for  four  male  voices  with  organ  accompaniment. 

Score  0.80,  Voice-parts     0.80 
Leitner,  C.  A.     Graduals  for  the  Principal  Feasts  and  Sundays;  for  four  mixed  voices. 

Four  Volumes. 
Leitner,  C.  A.     Offertories  for  the  Principal  Feasts  and  Sundays  ;  for  four  mixed  voices. 

Four  Volumes. 
Lipp,  A.     Collection  of  Offertories  ;  for  three  mixed  voices  (S.A.&B.).    Three  Volumes, 

each  Score  o.6o,  Voice-parts     0.55 

Zangl,  J.  Q.,  Op.  51.     Mass  in  honor  of  St.  Anthony  ;  for  four  mixed   voices  with   organ 

accompaniment Score  0  55.   Voice-parts    0.65 

Zangl,  J.  Q.,  Op.  52.     Mass  in  honor  of  St.  Joseph  ;  for  four  mixed   voices  with  organ 

accompaniment Score  0.55,   Voice-parts     0.65 

Zangl,  J.  Q.,  Op.  59.     Mass  in  honor  of  St.  Louis  ;  for  four  mixed  voices  with  organ  ace. 

Score  [.co,  Voice-parts    o.6<> 
Zeller,  Q.     Festival  Mass  in  I)  (No.  1 )  ;  f or  four  mixed  voices  with  organ  accompaniment 

Score  I.OO.  Voice-parts     0.80 

Zeller,  Q.     Festival  Mass  in  C  I  No.  2);  for  four  mixed  voices  with  organ  accompaniment. 

Score  1.25.  Voice-parta     0.S0 


Alfred    Coppenrath's   Verlag 

(H.   PAWELEH) 
===R    EGENSBUR    G  = 

Botazzo,  L.,  Op.  105.     Forty  Interludes  in  the  Church  Modes $1.50 

Edenhofer,  A.,  50  Offertories  for  the  Feasts  of  the  Eccl.  Year ;  unison. 

Score  1. 00,  Voice-part  0.40 
Edenhofer,  A.,  50  Offertories  for  the  Sundays  of  the  Year;  unison. Score  i.oo,  Voice-part  0.40 
Glock,  M.,  Op.  3.  Mass  in  honor  of  St.  Ignatius;  for  4  male  voices. Score  0.40,  Voice-parts  0.30 
Goiter,  V.,  Op.  7.     Mass  in  honor  of  St.  Vincent  Ferrer  ;  for  four  mixed  voices  with  organ 

accompaniment Score  0.60,  Voice-parts  0.40 

(ioller,  V.,  Op.  I4.     Mass  in  honor  of  St.  Lawrence  ;  for  two  male  voices  with  organ  ace. 

Score  o.6o,  Voice-parts  0.20 
Qoller,  V.,  Op.  21.  Offertories  for  Christmastide;  for  4  mixed  voices. Score  1. 00,  Voice-parts  0.50 
Ooller,  V.,  Op.  25.     Mass  in  honor  of  the  B.  V.  M.  of  Loretto  ;  for  four  mixed  voices  with 

organ  accompaniment Score  0.95,  Voice-parts  0.30 

Qoller,  V.,  Op.  25b.     Mass  in  honor  of  the  B.  V.  M.  of  Loretto  ;  for  three  female  voices 

with  organ  accompaniment Score  0.95,  Voice-parts  0.25 

(ioller,  V.,  Op.  33.     Offertories  (Proprium  de  Sanctis);  for  four  mixed  voices  with  organ 

accompaniment Score  2.90,  Voice-parts    1.60 

Qoller,  V.,  Op.  34.     Mass  in  honor  of  St.  Aloysius  ;  for  four  mixed  voices  with  organ  ace. 

Score  0.65,  Voice-parts  0.40 
Qriesbacher,  P.,  Op.  22.    Vesperae  de  St.  Sacramento  in  festo  corporis  Christi  et  in  officio 

per  annum  ;  for  four  male  voices Score  0.80,  Voice-parts  0.80 

Qriesbacher,  P.,  Op.  73.     Requiem;  for  four  mixed  voices  with  organ  accompaniment. 

Score  1. 10,  Voice-parts  0.40 
Qriesbacher,  P.,  Op.  84.     Cantuarium  Monalium.     Motets  and  Hymns  for  three  female 

voices  with  organ  accompaniment Score  2.40,  Voice-parts   1.20 

Qriesbacher,  P.,  Op.  88.     Missa  in  honor  S.  Ambrosii ;  for  two  equal  or  mixed  voices 

with  organ  accompaniment Score  0.80,  Voice-parts  0.20 

Qruber,  J.,  Op.  76.     Mass  in  honor  of  St.  Aloysius;  for  three  or  four  mixed  voices  with 

organ  accompaniment Score  0.55,  Voice-parts  0.30 

Haller,  M.,  Op.  13a.     Missa  Sexta  ;  for  three  female  voices  with  organ  accompaniment. 

Score  0.40,  Voice-parts  0.25 
Haller,  M.,  Op.  13b.     Missa  Sexta ;  for  four  mixed  voices  with  organ  accompaniment. 

Score  0.50,  Voice-parts  0.30 
Haller,  M.,  Op.  13c.     Missa  Sexta;  for  three  male  voices   with  organ   accompaniment. 

Score  0.40,  Voice-parts   0.25 

Haller,  M.,  Op.  36.     Harmonic  Modulations  in  the  Church  Modes 1.00 

Haller,  M.,  Op.  62a.     Mass  in  honor  of  St.  Anthony;  for  two  mixed  voices  with  organ 

accompaniment Score  0.40,  Voice-parts   o.  15 

Haller,  M.,  Op.  62b.     Mass  in  honor  of  St.  Anthony  ;  for  four  mixed  voices  wirh  organ 

accompaniment Score  0.40,  Voice-parts  o. 30 

Mitterer,  Ign.,  Op.  10.     Mass  in  honor  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas ;  for  four  mixed  voices 

with  organ  accompaniment Score  0.75,  Voice-parts   0.60 

Mitterer,  Ign.,  Op.  41.     Missa  de  s.  martyribus;  for  4  male  voices.  .Score  0.40,  Voice-parts  0.30 
Mitterer,  Ign.,  Op.  63.     Offertories  for  the  Principal  Feasts  ;  for  four  male  voices. 

Score  1. 10,  Voice-parts  0.40 
Mitterer,  Ign.,  Op.  67b.     Mass  in  honor  of  St.  Joseph  ;  for  four  male  voices  with  organ 

accompaniment Score  0.65,  Voice-parts  0.30 

Mitterer,  Ign.,  Op.  72.     22  Graduals  for  the  Principal  Feasts  ;  for  four  male  voices. 

Score  1. 10,  Voice-parts  0.65 
Mitterer,  Ign.,  Op.  106.     Praeconium  Eucharisticum  ;  Hymns  to  the  Bl.  Sacr.  for  two 

and  three  female  voices  with  organ  accompaniment Score  1.20,  Voice-parts  0.40 

Mitterer,  Ign.,  Op.  127.     Cantus  Eucharistici ;  Hymns  to  the  Bl.  Sacr.  for  two  and  four 

male  voices Score  0.65,  Voice-parts   0.40 

Mitterer,  Ign.,  Op.  129.     Offertories  for  the  Principal  Feasts  ;  for  four  male  voices  with 
organ  accompaniment. 

Vol.  I Score  0.95,  Voice-parts   0.40 

"  "      Op.  131.     Vol.11 Score  0.95,  Voice-parts   0.40 

"  "      Op.  133.     Vol.  Ill Score  0.80,  Voice-parts  0.40 

"  "      Op.  134.     Vol.  IV Score  1.10,  Voice-parts   0.50 

"  "      Op.  137.     Vol.  V Score  0.80,  Voice-parts   0.40 

Palestrina,  Q.  P.  da.     Missa  Brevis  ;  for  four  mixed  voices Score  0.40,  Voice-parts  0.30 

Palestrina-Mitterer.     Missa  "  Papae  Marcelli  "  ;  arranged  for  four  mixed  voiees. 

Score  1.20,  Voice-parts   0.30 
Kyriale — Vatican  Edition.     Gregorian  notation,  on  five  lines  with  modern  cleft's  (trans- 
posed) cloth net  0.25 


L.  SCHWANN 

DUSSELDORF,  GERMANY. 
NEW    PUBLICATIONS 

ORGAN    COMPOSITIONS     IN     THE     CHURCH    c^WODES    <^1ND 
OTHERS    SUITABLE    FOR    DIVINE    SERVICE 

Beltjens,  J.,  Op.  126.     Modulations  in  the  Church  Modes f  i.oo 

Beltjens,  J.,  Op.  131.     Twenty-Four  Compositions 1.80 

Beltjens,  J.,  Op.  133.     Forty-two  Preludes,  Interludes  and  Postludes 1.00 

Piel,  P. ,  Op.  76.     Sixty-four  Compositions 1 .  50 

Piel,  P.,  Op.  85.     Sixty  Compositions  for  Pipe  or  Reed  Organ,  Two  Volumes,  each 1.00 

Piel,  P.,  Op.  113.  One  hundred  and  twelve  short  Compositions 1.15 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ett-Groiss,  Op.  26.     Requiem  ;  unison Score  0.40,  Voice-part  o.  10 

Greith,  Carl,  Op.  48.     Drei  Weihnachtslieder,  fur  ein  und  zwei  Singstimmen 0.60 

Groiss,  J.,  Op.  25.     Vespers  of  the  B. V.  M.,  unison  or  three  voices  Score  0.60,  Voice  part*  o  50 

Groiss,  J.,  Op.  28.     Te  Deum  ;  for  one,  three  or  four  voices Score  0.30,  Voice-parts  0.30 

Groiss,  J.,  Op.  30.     Offertories  for  the  feasts  of  the  B.V.M.,  unison  Score  0.40,  Voice-parts  0.10 

Haagh,  J.  C.  SS.  R.  Op.  5.     Requiem  for  4  male  voices Score  0.60,  Voice-parts  0.30 

Hanisch,  J.,  Op.  20.     Mass  in  honor  of  the  B.  V.  M.,  for  two  equal  voices Score  0.70 

Voice-parts  0.15 

Four  Antiphons  to  the  B.V.M.,  for  two  equal  voices Score  0.60 

Voice-parts  0.15 

Mass  in  honor  of  St.  Sophia  ;  for  two  equal  voices Score  0.60 

Voice-parts  0.15 

Mass  in  honor  of  St.  Joseph  ;  for  three  equal  voices Score  0.70 

Voice- parts  0.25 

Mass  in  honor  of  St  Dorothy  ;  for  two  equal  voices Score  0.65 

Voice-parts  0.15 
Graduals,  Offertories  and  Sequences  :  for  four  male  voices.     Three 

volumes each,  Score  0.60.     Voice-parts,  per  set  0.50 

Mayer,  M.  Collection  of  Offertories  for  the  Eccl.  Year :  for  one,  two  or  three  voices. 
Four  volumes.  Vol.  I.  Proprium  de  Tempore.  Vol.  II.  Propnum  de  Sanctis. 
Vol.  III.  Commune  Sanctorum.     Vol.  IV.    Missae  pro  aliquibus  locis. 

Score  1.20  (I).     0.80(H).     1.20  (III).     0.80  (IV) 

Voice-parts  I.20  (I).     0.85(H).     0.80  (III).     o.SS  (IV) 

Perosi,  L.,  Eucharistica ;  Hymns  to  the  Bl.  Sacrament  for  mixed  voices 0.40 

Perosi,  L.,  Op.  i4.     Eight  Motets  for  Christmas ;  for  two  mixed  voices 0.70 

Piel,  P  ,  Op.  65.     Eight  Motets  (liturgical  texts)  ;  for  two  mixed  voices  (boys  and  men). 

Score  1.60.     Voice-parts  0.65 
Piel,  P.,  Op.  7S.     Mass  in  honor  of  St.  Anthony;  for  four  mixed  voices  with  organ  ace. 

Score  0.80.     Voice  parts  0.40 
Piel,  P.,  Op.  92.     Offertories  for  the  Principal  Feasts  of  the  Year  ;  for  three  female  voices. 

Four  volumes each  Score  1.00.     Voice-parts  0.30 

Piel,  P.,  Op.  105.     Cantica  Eucharistica  ;  forty-five  Motets  and  Hymns  in  honor  of  the 

Blessed  Sacrament,  for  two  equal  voices.     Three  volumes  each,  Score 0.95 

Voice-part  0.10 

Witt,  Dr.  F.  X.,  Op.  42.     Requiem  ;  unison Score  0.40,  Voice-part  o.  10 

Zoller,  G.,  Op.  12.      Missa  de  Spiritu  Sancto  ;    for   four   mixed   voices   with  Organ   ace. 

Score  0.80,  Voice-parts  0.40 


Hanisch, 

J., 

,  Op. 

21. 

Hanisch, 
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Koenen, 
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,  Op 
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Plainsong  Publications 

By  THE 

Benedictines  of  Stanbrook 


Stanbroofe  Hbbes 

Worcester  England 

j*     & 

GREGORIAN  MUSIC 

An  outline  of  Musical  Palaeography. 
Illustrated  by  Facsimiles  of  Ancient 
MSS.     Quarto cloth,  net  $3.20 

HANDBOOK  OF  RULES   FOR    SING- 
ING AND   PHRASING   PLAINSONG 

Paper 0.15 

A  GRAfiriAR  OF  PLAINSONG 

in  two  parts cloth,  net  1.00 


PRACTICAL    BOOKS 

ON 

Choir-Boy  Training 

AND 

Sight-Singing  Exercises 

GUBING,  J.    A  Brief  Manual  of  Singing  for 

Choir  Training $0. 20 

BAKER,  J.  PERCY.  The  Choir-Boy's  Handy 
Book  of  Musical  Theory  and  Vocal 
Exercises net  0.20 

RHYS=HERBERT,  W.  Progressive  Sight  Sing- 
ing Exercises 0.50 

For  Sale  By 

J.  FISCHER    BRO. 

7  and    11,   Bible   House 
1TB"W  TORZ. 


NEW       ISSUES 

IN 

Fischer's  Edition 


Turton,  Robert,  Arthur.  Missa  in  hon.  SS. 
Cordis  Jesu  (No.  2)  for  chorus  of 
mixed  voices  with  organ  ace. 

Score  0.80,  Voice-parts  $1.20 
Brosig,  M.,  Op.  29.  Third  Mass;  for  mixed 
voices  with  organ  or  orchestra  ace. 

Score  0.80,  Voice-parts    0.60 
Mltterer,  Ign.,  Op.  141.    Missa  in  hon.  S. 
Nominis  Mariae  ;  for  two-part  male 
chorus  with  organ  ace. 

Score  0.60,  Voice-parts    0.25 
Cantiones  Selectae.   A  Collection  of  Offer- 
tories, Motets  and  Hymns  for  two- 
part  male  chorus. 

Score  0.80,  Vocal -parts    0.35 
Vade  Mecum.  A  Collection  of  Offertories, 
Motets  and  Hymns  for  Benediction 
for  four  male  voices o.  75 

Published  by 

BRO. 
New  York 


J.    FISCHER    & 

7  &  II,  Bible  House 

The  Largest  Supply  House  of  Catholic  Church  Music 


The    First    Performance 

OF  THE 

ORATORIO  "ST.  PETER" 

BY 

Rev.  P.  Hartmann,  O.F.M. 


■will    take    place    under    the 
direction  of  the  Rev.  author 


Carnegie  Hall  -  New  York 

on  a  date  which  will  be  an- 
nounced in  the  daily  press. 
For  full  particulars,  Tickets, 
Photographs,     etc.,    address 

Dr.  N.  D.  CLEMENTS 

49  E.  106th  STREET,   NEW  YORK. 

Concert   Tour   arranged   for,    through   the    U.  S. 
and  Canada. 
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Copyright,  1907 

J.   FISCHER   C&   BRO. 

Subscription  Price 

$1.50  a  Year 


Agents  for  the  United  Kingdom 

BURNS  <&.  OATES,  Ltd. 

28  Orchard  Street,  London,  England 

6/6  a  Year 


Entered  as  second-class  matter  November  5,  1906,  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y, 
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